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PREFACE 


Intergroup  Education  in  Cooperating  Schools  is  a  project 
which  the  American  Council  on  Education  sponsored  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1945  to  September  1948.  The  purpose  of  this  joint  under% 
taking  by  the  staff  of  the  project  and  teachers  in  cooperating 
public  schools  is  to  develop  new  materials  and  techniques  for 
improving  human  relations  and  for  fostering  intergroup  under¬ 
standing  in  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  project  was  made  possible  by  funds  provided,  through 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Educational  Organizations.  The  financing  agency,  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  staff  of  the  project,  and  the 
cooperating  schools  share  a  deep  interest  in  the  study.  By  mutual 
agreement,  however,  responsibility  for  choosing  activities,  for 
carrying  out  research,  and  for  general  administration  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Director  of  the  project,  her  staff,  and  the  partici¬ 
pating  schools. 

The  staff  of  the  project  has  served  in  a  consultant  capacity. 
Members  have  had  special  training  in  literature,  child  develop¬ 
ment,  social  psychology,  social  studies,  school-community  rela¬ 
tions,  curriculum,  and  evaluation;  but  we  have  not  stressed 
specialties  in  program-building  or  in  staff  functions.  The  skills 
of  all  members  have  been  used  as  they  were  needed  in  each 
enterprise  in  the  cooperating  schools.  This  principle  has  applied 
to  publication  also.  While  one  individual  may  have  had  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  content  of  each  pamphlet,  the  work  represents 
the  efforts  of  the  entire  staff  and  many  teachers  in  cooperating 
schools. 

One  important  purpose  of  education  in  human  relations  is  to 
increase  sensitivity  toward  people,  their  values,  and  their  ways 
of  living.  Perhaps  the  most  important  way  of  gaining  sensitivity 
is  face-to-face  experience  with  persons  of  diverse  backgrounds. 
Books — especially  drama  and  fiction — can  also  deepen  under¬ 
standing.  Stories  can  be  used  to  make  it  easier  for  a  child  to  “put 
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himself  in  the  other  person’s  shoes,”  to  encourage  him  to  think 
critically,  to  acquaint  him  with  people  and  their  ways.  As  we 
explored  these  uses  of  books  we  saw  the  need  to  collect  mate¬ 
rials  and  to  share  our  findings.  And  so  the  Reading  Ladders 
came  about. 

The  original  Reading  Ladders  was  the  first  publication  in  the 
Work  in  Progress  Series.  This  series  of  pamphlets  offers  ideas 
and  tools  that  are  by  no  means  perfected;  they  are  issued  to  help 
current  programs  and  to  invite  further  experimentation.  Miss 
Margaret  Heaton,  of  the  project  staff,  was  responsible  for  the 
Ipamphlet.  She  conceived  the  idea  when  she  found  that  teachers 
■needed  materials  about  problems  on  human  relations.  She  and 
*the  Cleveland  Library  Committee  did  most  of  the  selecting  and 
annotating  of  the  books.  Teachers  and  librarians  in  Denver  and 
Minneapolis  helped  draft  the  first  tentative  edition,  which  was 
written  on  three  themes.  Teachers  and  librarians  in  other 
cooperating  school  systems  and  workshop  members  suggested 
additional  themes  and  books.  In  the  spring  of  1946  a  group  of 
librarians  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  worked  for  a  week 
selecting  and  annotating  books  for  the  eight  themes  included 
in  the  first  edition. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Lewis,  supervisor  of  the  School  Department 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library;  Miss  Inez  C.  Potter,  first  assist¬ 
ant;  Mrs. Helen  S.  Benhoff,  reference  assistant;  and  Miss  Heaton 
synthesized  these  efforts.  Selections  and  annotations  were  then 
checked  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Workshop  in  Intergroup 
Education  by  a  group  including  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Benhoff,  Mrs. 
Loyce  Woodford,  Miss  Carolyn  Myers,  Miss  Janet  M.  Lock¬ 
hart,  Mrs.  Ruth  Rehm,  and  Miss  Jean  Dixon.  Staff  members 
helped  to  select  and  state  themes  and  to  formulate  criteria  for 
choosing  and  annotating  books  to  illustrate  the  themes.  Miss 
Heaton  prepared  the  manuscript  for  publication. 

The  present  edition  of  Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Relations 
is  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  original  pamphlet.  In  this 
revision  “Community  Contrasts”  has  replaced  “Rural-Urban 
Contrasts.”  The  new  title  reflects  a  shift  in  focus.  Because 
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teachers  in  many  classrooms  have  tried  to  use  books  to  explore 
their  neighborhoods  and  communities,  the  revision  of  this  Ladder 
stresses  contrasts  and  comparisons  between  different  communi¬ 
ties  and  evaluation  of  the  experiences  each  community  offers. 
Generalizations  about  rural-urban  differences  are  seen  as  final, 
mature  conclusions,  not  as  immediate  goals  of  reading  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  introduction  to  each  Ladder  now  includes  a  summary  of 
the  ideas  around  which  these  books  were  gathered,  a  statement 
of  why  these  ideas  are  important  to  children,  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussion  questions  that  the  teacher  may  use  in  the  classroom,  and 
suggestions  on  how  these  ideas  are  now  incorporated  in  teaching 
programs  or  curriculums. 

This  revision  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  titles. 
Most  of  these  are  new  books  that  have  proved  useful  in  class¬ 
rooms.  About  thirty  new  titles  have  been  annotated.  About 
twenty  books  were  dropped;  they  were  “dated”  or  were  found 
useless  for  classroom  consideration. 

The  section,  “Ways  of  Using  Books,”  in  Chapter  I,  has  sug¬ 
gestions  for  developing  themes,  a  sequence  of  discussions,  and  a 
few  practical  hints  for  teachers  on  the  dynamics  of  group  inter¬ 
action.  These  have  been  culled  from  workshop  and  classroom 
experiences’ 

We  cannot  begin  to  name  the  many  teachers  who  experimented 
with  these  books  and  contributed  to  this  pamphlet.  Thanks  are 
due  especially  to  teachers  and  librarians  in  Denver  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  who  helped  draft  the  first  tentative  edition.  We  are 
especially  grateful  to  Miss  Helen  B.  Lewis,  supervisor  of  the 
School  Department  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  her 
staff.  She  helped  select  and  annotate  books  for  this  revision  and 
carried  full  responsibility  for  putting  together  materials  for  the 
Ladders  and  the  Index.  Miss  Inez  C.  Potter,  Mrs.  Helen  S. 
Benhoff,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Clark,  head  of  the  Lewis  Carroll 
Room,  and  the  Cleveland  school  librarians  have  given  hours  of 
assistance  on  this  revision.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Miss  Alice 
R.  Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  K.  Eakin,  librarians  of  the  Center  for 
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Instructional  Materials  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  with 
their  seminar  students  have  helped  in  the  annotations  and  choices 
of  new  titles. 

Hilda  Taba,  Director 


Center  for  Intergroup  Education 

[Formerly:  Intergroup  Education  in  Cooperating  Schools] 
The  University  of  Chicago 
February  1949 
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“FOR  MATURE  READERS” 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Teachers  must  realize  that  titles  listed  under  the  heading  “For  Ma¬ 
ture  Readers”  are  often  controversial  for  several  reasons.  They  may 
present  material  about  and  Interpretations  of  human  relations  not  gener¬ 
ally  accepted;  they  may  be  very  realistic  In  their  treatment  of  sex; 
they  may  use  “shock  technique”  to  make  more  real  the  condemnation  of 
some  social  conditions.  While  many  seniors  In  high  school  are  reading 
these  books  and  therefore  need  guidance  in  Interpreting  points  of  view 
presented  In  them,  teachers  should  themselves  know  the  books  before 
recommending  them  to  particular  students. 

SYMBOLS 

The  symbols  used  in  this  book  are  as  follows: 

*  Annotated.  See  Index, 
t  Listed  elsewhere.  See  Index. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


WAYS  OF  USING  BOOKS 

Books — particularly  fiction,  drama,  and  biography — can 
be  used  for  many  purposes  and  in  many  ways.  In  the  modern 
school  they  are  used  for  obtaining  information,  for  enjoyment,' 
for  the  cultivation  of  aesthetic  taste,  and  for  the  development  of 
critical  ability. 

‘In  the  Intergroup  Education  project  we  have  thought  of  books, 
first,  as  a  means  of  developing  appreciation  of  common  needs 
and  values  and,  second,  as  a  means  of  sensitizing  young  people 
to  differences  between  people,  their  opportunities,  cultural  values, 
and  expectations.  We  found  it  especially  important  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  areas  where  differences  that  block  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  various  groups  originate  and  on  areas  where 
extension  of  experience  is  needed. 

WHAT  BOOKS  DO 

Biography,  fiction,  and  drama — types  of  literature  to  which 
students  are  introduced  before  the  end  of  the  secondary  school — 
have  one  thing  in  common  with  studies  in  sociology,  psychology, 
and  anthropology:  they  present  concrete  examples  of  many  kinds 
of  human  relationships.  They  differ  from  these  studies  in  two 
respects  that  make  them  very  valuable  to  those  who  are  learning 
about  human  relationships  in  such  a  way  as  to  translate  insight 
and  understanding  into  skilful  and  intelligent  ways  of  dealing 
with  situations.  Biography,  fiction,  and  drama  offer  readers  an 
opportunity  to  identify  emotionally  with  human  beings  who  are 
in  interaction  with  their  fellows.  They  provide  access  to  the 
feelings  of  other  people  in  a  way  otherwise  offered  only  by  face- 
to-face  contacts.  Biography,  fiction,  and  drama  also  offer  read¬ 
ers  concrete,  living  examples  of  human  behavior  and  relation¬ 
ships.  They  provide  occasion  for  mulling  over,  interpreting, 
comparing,  and  contrasting  responses.  By  this  analysis  the  reader 
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^ains  insight  and  understanding  of  principles  that  apply  to  his 
own  experience. 

Books  also  depict  differences  that  stem  from  cultural  barriers; 
these  differences  create  misunderstanding,  prejudice,  social  dis¬ 
tance,  and  tension.  Books  that  present  information  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  about  groups  of  people — their  traditions  and  customs 
— may  lessen  the  ignorance  on  which  some  prejudice  is  based. 
For  example.  Lace  Curtain,  Deep  Are  the  Roots,  Father  and  the 
Angels  may  accomplish  this  by  their  vivid  pictures  of  family  life 
in  certain  cultural  milieus. 

Books  may  describe  values  to  which  people  are  oriented  and 
the  ways  they  learn  different  kinds  of  acceptable  behavior.  Such 
books  as  Native  Son,  Life  and  Death  of  Little  Jo,  A  Tree  Grows 
in  Brooklyn  give  poignant  pictures  of  young  people  learning  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  life.  In  learning  how  these  differences  come 
about,  the  reader  may  interpret  misunderstandings  and  conflicts. 
He  may  be  less  likely  to  reject  people  who  have  values  different 
from  his. 

Finally,  books  may  also  present  the  frustration  and  emotional 
reaction  resulting  from  various  restrictions  imposed  on  certain 
groups  in  our  society.  Anything  Can  Happen,  The  Street,  and 
JV as t eland  give  pictures  of  how  people  feel  when  they  lack  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  privileges  granted  to  other  citizens.  Under¬ 
standing  the  predicament  of  these  people  and  the  capacity  to 
identify  with  their  feelings  may  soften  the  condemnation  and  fear 
that  lay  beneath  much  prejudice  and  intolerance. 

HOW  BOOKS  FOSTER  SENSITIVITY 

What  is  the  process  of  developing  sensitivity  to  other  human 
beings,  their  needs,  their  aspirations,  and  their  abilities,  in  spite 
of  cultural,  racial,  and  religious  differences?  Certainly  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  fundamental  experience  is  one  of  identifying 
oneself  with  a  person  who  is  different.  This  experience  may  be 
most  real  in  immediate  interaction  with  individuals.  However, 
books  may  provide  some  imaginative  experiences  that  help  to 
broaden  our  appreciation  of  other  people,  widen  our  awareness 
of  their  needs,  deepen  our  sympathies  with  their  joys  and  depriva- 
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tions.  If  the  borrowed  experience  from  books  is  to  bring  about 
the  growth  of  understandings  and  attitudes,  books  must  make  a 
strong  impact  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  readers.  They 
must  speak  with  vividness  and  force;  above  all,  they  must  relate 
to  the  readers’  interests  and  emotional  experiences. 

The  interpretation  of  literature  from  the  simplest  stories  to 
the  most  difficult  classics  has  always  depended  partly  on  the 
experience  that  readers  bring  to  it.  In  theory,  more  often  than 
in  practice,  we  understand  the  paradox  that  readers  take  away 
from  a  book  largely  what  they  have  brought  to  it.  For  example, 
a  young  child  ignored  by  his  parents  or  playmates  may  feel 
chagrined  and  baffled;  when  he  reads  The  Ugly  Duckling  or 
hears  the  story  told,  he  understands  that  others  feel  as  he  does. 
He  gets  the  meaning  of  the  story  to  the  extent  that  his  own 
experience  has  prepared  him  for  it.  If  the  young  adult  recog¬ 
nizes  that  his  frustrations  within  the  family,  with  friends,  or  on 
the  job  arise  from  conflicts  like  Jody’s  in  The  Yearling,  he  gains 
from  the  story  what  the  critics  call  “universality.”  Read  well 
and  taught  wisely.  The  Yearling  can  help  the  reader  understand 
that  the  conflict  presented  in  it  is  a  common  experience. 

The  reading  of  any  one  book  is  a  different  experience  to  each 
eader  because  of  what  he  brings  to  it.  For  example.  We  Have 
Tomorrow  may  re-enforce  for  some  Negro  children  the  ambi¬ 
tions  their  families  have  fostered.  For  an  economically  handi¬ 
capped  child  of  another  minority  group  the  book  may  bring 
sudden  insight  into  how  initiative  can  overcome  handicaps  created 
by  a  meager  environment.  For  some  Jewish  children  experienc¬ 
ing  some  rejection  by  Gentile  acquaintances,  the  book  may 
strengthen  the  sense  of  rejection  and  the  sense  of  difficulty  in 
attaining  status.  For  some  sheltered  and  secure  children  the  book 
may  be  a  first  step  in  understanding  the  privileges  of  social  status 
that  they  take  for  granted. 

Knowing  that  the  choice  of  books  for  a  particular  reader  must 
tie  in  with  his  own  particular  life-experiences,  we  also  recognize 
that  there  are  human  situations  and  problems  that  are  common 
to  most  of  us.  The  discovery  of  these  common  elements  const!-/ 
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Jtutes  the  bridge  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar.  Books 
^about  the  struggle  to  make  a  living,  about  family  life,  about 

(friendships,  all  serve  to  tie  in  those  common  human  problems. 
Reading  increases  our  awareness  of  shared  human  problems, 
needs,  and  aspirations;  it  also  tends  to  develop  insight  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  basic  patterns  of  physical,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  life.  When  books  are  related  to  these  basic  patterns, 
they  not  only  add  to  our  sense  of  belonging  to  the  world  of  men 
but  also  develop  the  concepts  important  in  understanding  a  multi¬ 
group  society.  In  so  far  as  discussion  develops  the  ability  to 
understand  how  one’s  own  behavior  and  values,  and  those  of 
other  people,  are  shaped  by  social  conditions  and  group  influences, 
it  fosters  the  growth  of  objectivity  and  emotional  maturity. 

One  hypothesis  about  reading  experiences  may  be  suggested  to 
teachers.  The  gradual  expansion  of  maturity  is  more  effective 
when  explorations  in  literature  are  linked  with  concepts,  facts, 
and  ideas  gained  in  other  school  experiences.  Primary  children 
learn  through  very  simple  stories  that  other  people  feel  as  they  do. 
The  Ugly  Duckling  may  give  the  child  a  simple  personal  expe¬ 
rience  of  identifying  himself  with  those  who  are  left  out  because 
they  are  different.  As  the  child  gains,  from  social  studies  and 
other  aspects  of  the  school  program,  information  about  com¬ 
munity  life  and  about  groups  of  people  in  America,  stories  enable 
him  to  understand  that  people  in  other  social  settings  have  expe¬ 
riences  like  his.  Information  about  Indian  reservations,  reloca¬ 
tion  centers,  tenement  areas,  rural  life,  or  communities  with  for¬ 
eign  traditions  becomes  part  of  the  child’s  knowledge  and  helps 
to  build  a  picture  of  the  many  ways  of  living  in  America.  Such 
information  becomes  a  framework  for  human  adventure  and  for 
understanding  that  various  cultures  provide  many  ways  for  work¬ 
ing  out  certain  basic  human  relationships. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level,  young  people  may  see,  that 
group  membership,  which  becomes  an  increasingly  important 
motivation  in  their  own  experience,  may  be  important  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  intensity,  frequency,  and  setting  for  certain  kinds  of 
rejection  and  discouragement.  This  approach  helps  young  people 
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to  see  that  race  and  religion  are  not  the  only  barriers  to  accept¬ 
ance:  personal  inadequacies  and  economic  handicaps  also  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  finding  full  and  satisfying  experiences  in  daily 
living.  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  understood  the  desperate  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  father  in  My  Antonia  as  he  put  aside  his  violin  has 
begun  to  recognize  how  change  in  cultural  patterns  brings  change 
in  emotional  life. 

HOW  THEMES  WERE  DEVELOPED 

As  the  Intergroup  Education  project  staff  discovered  the  areas 
of  human  relationships  in  which  teachers  explored  these  concepts 
and  differences,  we  began  to  formulate  themes  around  which  to 
collect  books.  These  themes  represent  central  ideas  into  which 
differences  can  be  integrated.  They  are  important  because  in  a 
multigroup  society  we  must  discover  and  accept  differences  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  our  common  needs.  It  is  necessary  to  find 
topics  that  permit  casual  and  permissive  exploration  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  differences  in  a  commonly  desired  object,  right,  or  priv¬ 
ilege.  Also,  these  topics  allow  the  acceptance  of  differences  and 
provide  opportunity  to  distinguish  between  differences  that  create 
barriers  and  differences  that  can  give  richness  and  variety  to  our 
social  life. 

The  themes  in  these  Ladders  represent  areas  that  many  teach¬ 
ers  considered  important  for  developing  sensitiveness  to  differing 
value  patterns.  Four  of  the  themes  were  derived  from  social  life 
and  four  from  psychological  problems.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
be  comprehensive.  We  chose  areas  that  received  most  attention 
in  our  cooperating  schools.  This  pamphlet  only  suggests  ways 
of  selecting  books  to  fit  certain  topics  that  are  appropriate  for  a 
group  of  students  at  a  given  stage  of  experience. 

These  themes  are  not  necessarily  good  discussion  topics  for 
the  classroom.  While  they  may  be  appropriate  in  many  schools 
that  have  flexible  reading  programs  and  book  discussions,  teach¬ 
ers  in  other  schools  may  simply  use  the  annotations  to  these  books 
as  a  means  of  finding  stories  or  chapters  that  illustrate  points 
pertinent  to  other  issues  under  discussion  in  their  classrooms. 
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HOW  LADDERS  ARE  ARRANGED 

These  books  were  chosen  with  the  following  purposes  in  mind : 

( 1 )  to  create  sensitivity  to  the  experiences  of  other  individuals, 

(2)  to  develop  expectation  of  differences  among  people,  and  (3) 
to  extend  insight  into  the  different  value  patterns.  Literary  merit 
was  not  the  main  consideration.  Because  of  our  primary  interest 
in  sensitivity  to  human  relations,  we  chose  the  best  books  that 
had  pertinent  content.  By  this  method  many  books  appear  on 
the  list  that  are  not  of  first-order  literary  merit.  Many  of  these 
will  be  replaced  in  a  few  years  as  new  and  better  books  on  the 
same  themes  become  available. 

The  books  are  arranged  by  theme  and  in  order  of  maturity 
and  difficulty,  ranging  from  those  for  very  young  children  to 
those  that  only  mature  readers  can  understand  and  profit  from. 
Some  books  at  the  end  of  each  list  may  demand  emotional  ma¬ 
turity  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  average  senior  high  school  student. 
Teachers  should  read  these  books  carefully  before  recommend¬ 
ing  them. 

The  assignment  of  a  given  title  to  a  given  Ladder  or  a  given 
sequence  is  tentative.  Teachers  and  librarians  using  these  lists 
should  judge  for  themselves  whether  books  suggested  for  one 
theme  can  also  be  used  for  another,  or  which  of  them  represent 
increasingly  complex  emotional  experiences  for  their  students.  We 
want  to  emphasize  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  recommend 
that  a  sequence  be  followed  literally.  Capacity  to  comprehend 
and  to  respond  to  reading  depends  at  least  as  much  on  the  matur¬ 
ing  effect  of  previous  learning  experiences  in  school  and  at  home 
as  it  does  on  age,  reading  ability,  and  intelligence.  Besides, 
many  simple  books,  usually  recommended  for  young  children, 
may  be  read  by  maturer  students  for  a  different,  more  complex 
analysis. 

The  lists  contain  some  titles  that  teachers  have  known  for 
years.  For  the  most  part  the  lists  are  made  up  of  fairly  recent 
books. 

The  Ladders  are  presented  in  two  sections.  The  first  includes 
annotated  books  that  contain  pertinent  illustrations  of  the  theme 
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under  consideration.  This  is  followed  by  an  over-all  list,  includ¬ 
ing  the  annotated  titles,  to  provide  teachers  with  a  larger  choice 
on  the  same  theme. 

Each  over-all  list  is  divided  into  four  sections:  for  primary, 
intermediate,  high  school,  and  mature  readers.  Actually  these 
divisions  blend  into  each  other.  In  the  Ladders  the  first  three 
divisions  are  separated  by  a  rule,  and  the  fourth  division  is  titled 
“For  Mature  Readers.”  Two  Ladders — “Differences  between 
Generations”  and  “How  It  Feels  To  Grow  Up” — are  for  use 
with  senior  high  school  students;  they  include  few  titles  suitable 
for  reading  below  the  ninth  grade. 

HOW  TO  USE  THESE  BOOKS 

From  the  earlier  consideration  of  how  books  foster  the  growth 
of  sensitivity  it  becomes  clear  that  a  reading  program  must  be  so 
organized  that  the  following  things  occur  in  it : 

1.  The  reader  must  have  the  opportunity  to  identify  himself 
with  the  characters  in  this  book  through  their  emotional  experi¬ 
ences.  This  means  that  he  must  have  had  experiences  sufficiently 
similar  in  emotional  content  to  “feel  his  way”  into  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  characters  in  the  story.  In  choosing  books  for  children, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  their  maturity  level. 

2.  The  reader  must  be  encouraged  to  recognize  how  the  emo¬ 
tional  experiences  of  characters  in  the  book  provide  an  extension 
of  his  own  experience.  He  can  compare  and  contrast  his  own 
feelings  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  generated 
with  those  of  characters  in  the  story. 

3.  The  reader  must  be  encouraged  to  identify  different  kinds 
of  human  relationships,  recognizing  in  them  blocks  or  aids  to 
communication  and  the  growth  of  common  purpose.  He  must 
live  in  a  social  environment  where  these  aspects  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships  are  commented  upon,  highlighted,  and  analyzed  ob¬ 
jectively.  The  social  environment  may  be  provided  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  group  that  makes  the  learning  about  human  relationships 
significant  and  meaningful. 
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HOW  TO  ARRANGE  A  SEQUENCE  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Teachers  have  discovered  in  their  classroom  experimentation 
that  discussion  has  more  cumulative  effect  on  the  building  of  con¬ 
cepts  and  the  extending  of  sensitivity  if  they  plan  a  sequence  of 
questions  or  considerations.  An  example  of  such  a  sequence  may 
be  useful  here  since  it  points  out  the  objectives  that  guide  a 
teacher  in  planning  for  a  particular  group  of  students  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  age  level. 

This  sequence  for  a  particular  discussion  is  in  the  general  area 
of  community  contrasts.  The  following  are  the  basic  concepts 
and  understandings  that  are  valid  in  this  field  and  useful  in  help¬ 
ing  children  and  older  students  to  deal  with  real  life  situations: 

1.  People  learn  to  behave  in  certain  ways  because  of  the  expectations, 
mores,  and  values  In  the  communities  in  which  they  grew  up. 

2.  A  person  who  has  learned  to  gain  satisfactions  from  certain  ways 
of  behaving  in  a  given  situation  may  receive  rebuffs  for  the  same  kind 
of  behavior  in  other  situations. 

3.  A  person  may  move  in  only  one  community  or  In  several. 

4.  Different  communities  offer  people  different  kinds  of  learning  and 
give  different  kinds  of  satisfactions  for  different  kinds  of  behavior. 

Questions  for  community  contrasts 

The  questions  suggested  below  are  intended  to  point  out  ways 
of  developing  discussion  through  situations  found  in  fiction;  the 
questions  should  lead  from  the  level  of  common  experience  to  a 
consideration  of  the  question,  “What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
faced  with  this  problem?”  Focal  points  will  vary  with  the  age 
level,  but  the  basic  concepts  will  be  the  same.  For  example,  a 
group  of  children  in  the  third  or  fourth  grade  may  choose  “the 
way  children  play”  or  “how  pets  are  kept”  as  focal  points  for 
discovering  how  people  learn  different  ways  of  behaving  in  differ¬ 
ent  communities.  Using  such  stories  as  A  Yard  for  John,  My 
Dog  Rinty^  Gooseberry  Jones^  and  Necessary  Nellie,  they  may 
consider  and  discuss  how  it  feels  to  have  more  space  and  fewer 
people  or  less  space  and  more  people  in  particular  situations. 
Students  at  about  ninth-grade  level  may  choose  such  topics  as 
“situations  that  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  certain  jobs”  or  “how 
young  people  and  adults  get  along  in  particular  jobs”  as  focal 
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points  for  learning  the  same  concepts.  Using  such  books  as 
Gid  Granger,  Hill  Doctor,  The  W onderful  Year,  and  Boom 
Town,  they  may  first  search  for  incidents  that  show  different 
generations  doing  things  together. 

The  following  sequence  of  questions  may  serve  to  relate  the 
stories  to  each  other- and  to  the  lives  of  children : 

1.  In  the  stories  that  we  read,  some  boys  and  girls  did - and - 

as  work  or  as  play.  How  is  that  like  what  we  do?  How  is  it  different? 

(These  questions  point  up  activities  and  problems  that  are  close  to 
the  lives  of  children,  help  them  to  compare  and  contrast  their  own  ways 
of  playing,  of  keeping  pets,  of  working  and  planning  with  adults,  with 
those  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  Children  begin  to  tell  how 
they  do  things,  talking  freely  so  that  the  teacher  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
approval  and  disapproval  with  which  they  regard  certain  ways  of  be¬ 
havior.) 

2.  In  some  of  the  situations  w’e  have  mentioned,  can  you  guess  how 

-  [a  character  In  a  particular  story]  would  have  felt  or  acted.  Or, 

if  you  had  been  In  the  situation  presented  in  the  book,  what  decision 
would  you  have  made?  Why? 

(Such  questions  help  the  child  to  project  himself  into  situations  that 
are  strange  to  him,  or  help  to  bring  his  understanding  of  a  book  char¬ 
acter  to  bear  upon  situations  familiar  to  him.  In  the  discussion  and 
argument  that  result,  children  may  ^hry  on”  various  attitudes,  feelings, 
and  behaviors.  The  teacher  guiding  the  process  is  able  to  see  how  con¬ 
vincing  and  real  the  vicarious  experiences  of  a  story  can  be,  and  what 
gaps  in  children’s  experiences  need  to  be  filled  In  ways  other  than  read¬ 
ing.  She  also  watches  how  children  of  greater  or  less  sensitivity  learn 
from  each  other.) 

3.  Why  did  our  ways  of  behaving  in  similar  situations  differ?  How 
and  why  did  they  differ  from  those  of  characters  in  the  book? 

(These  questions  help  children  to  put  their  understanding  into  gen¬ 
eralizations  at  their  own  level.  At  this  point  the  teacher  can  check 
generalizations  that  are  too  broad,  such  as  those  about  ‘^city  slickers” 
and  ‘^country  hayseeds.”  She  can  also  decide  what  conclusions  about 
ways  of  living  in  various  situations  they  are  able  to  deal  with.) 

4.  If  you  were  faced  with  this  kind  of  problem - ,  how  would  you 

handle  it? 

(This  question  should  suggest  the  perplexities  that  occur  when  one 
kind  of  tradition  or  set  of  expected  behaviors  conflicts  with  other  be¬ 
havior  patterns.  It  should  develop  understanding  and  even  practice  in 
the  skills  of  making  strangers  feel  at  home  in  new  situations,  of  ex- 
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plaining  how  one’s  feelings  and  beliefs  have  determined  one's  conduct, 
and  of  interpreting  new  ways  of  doing  things  to  others.) 

HOW  TO  ARIL\NGE  STEPS  IN  DISCUSSION 

This  discussion  pattern  suggests  that  there  is  a  sequence  impor¬ 
tant  for  its  psychological  implications  that  needs  to  be  established 
in  the  discussion  of  books.  This  sequence  must  provide  for 
these  steps : 

1.  A  retelling  of  zvhat  occurred  in  the  story  itself,  that  is, 
identifying  the  incidents,  feelings,  relationships  under  considera¬ 
tion.  At  lower  grade  levels  children  are  often  asked  to  read 
aloud  the  passage  that  shows  a  particular  point.  Sometimes 
pupils  draw  or  play  music  or  dance  what  they  think  happened. 
In  upper  grades  and  high  school,  students  are  more  often  asked 
to  tell  as  vividly  as  possible  in  their  own  words  the  incidents 
that  illustrate  a  particular  point.  Note  that  in  the  Community 
Contrasts  discussion  (see  page  00)  the  leader  does  this  retelling. 

2.  A  probing  into  zchat  happened  in  feeling,  in  shift  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  change  of  behavior.  This  step  aims  at  making 
more  vivid  the  identification  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  in 
the  books.  It  is  fostered  by  the  use  of  such  questions  as:  “What 
did  the  character  do?  Why  did  he  do  that?  In  what  ways  did 
he  show  his  feelings?  How  do  you  feel  about  what  he  did? 
How  would  you  have  felt  had  you  been  in  his  shoes?” 

3.  A  stimulation  to  identify  similar  incidents  drazcn  from  the 
experience  of  the  students  or  from  other  stories.  This  step  gives 
opportunity  to  describe  incidents  of  similar  emotional  content 
and  to  generalize  about  them.  The  result  is  to  give  validity  to 
the  frequently  unconscious  awareness  that  fiction,  drama,  or  biog¬ 
raphy  do  extend  experience.  Such  questions  as  these  are  helpful: 
“Have  you  ever  seen  something  like  this  happen?  When? 
Where?  How  was  the  incident  you  describe  like  or  different 
from  this?” 

A.  An  opportunity  to  explore  the  consequences  of  certain  be¬ 
haviors  or  feelings.  This  step  gives  children  a  chance  to  reca¬ 
pitulate  what  happened  in  a  given  relationship  as  a  result  of 
some  specific  behavior  or  consequences.  Questions  like  these  are 
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helpful:  “In  what  ways  did  - ’s  feeling  or  behavior  make  a 

difference?  Who  in  the  story  had  a  happier  or  more  difficult 
time  because  this  happened?” 

5.  A  chance  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  generalization  about 
the  consequences  of  certain  behaviors  or  feelings.  This  step 
gives  the  reader  a  chance  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain 
situations,  behaviors,  or  feelings  foster  better  human  relation¬ 
ships,  growth,  and  happiness.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  decide 
which  of  several  alternatives  is  more  desirable  or  helpful.  Such 
questions  as  these  facilitate  arriving  at  conclusions:  “Which  kind 
of  behavior,  feeling,  or  arrangement  makes  the  situation  better 
for  people?  If  you  could  relive  one  of  your  owm  experiences 
what  would  you  do  differently?  Why?  How  can  we  help 
people  to  choose  what  will  foster  the  best  human  relationships? 
What  would  you  do  to  make  the  situation  different?” 

So7ne  pointers  for  discussion 

Certain  things  must  be  remembered  as  a  leader  sets  up  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

1.  What  individuals  learn  either  from  reading  or  from  dis¬ 
cussion  depends  on  what  they  bring  to  it  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence. 

This  means  that  the  person  who  guides  young  people  in  their 
choice  of  books  must  be  an  astute  judge  of  how  well  the  books 
tie  into  the  experience  of  children  from  certain  economic  and 
social  groups.  The  teacher  or  librarian  may  even  ask  certain 
questions  to  point  up  the  problems  in  the  book  similar  to  those 
of  the  readers. 

It  also  means  that  discussion  must  open  on  a  very  concrete 
level  so  that  simple  recapitulation  or  description  is  a  real  and 
important  contribution.  A  good  deal  of  time  can  be  spent  at 
this  point  since  it  is  important  to  involve  as  many  individuals  as 
possible  early  in  discussion. 

2.  The  leader  of  the  discussion  must  be  permissive  in  accept¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  contributions  from  members  of  any  class  or 
group. 

Particularly  with  a  group  inexperienced  in  discussion  it  is 
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important  that  no  member  feel  stepped  on  by  the  leader.  The 
free  flow  of  talk  can  be  stopped  by  correction,  contradiction,  or 
any  other  gesture  signifying  lack  of  approval  by  the  leader. 

3.  Interaction  must  be  fostered  by  the  leader  in  order  to  have 
individuals  learn  from  each  other  and  in  order  to  establish  the 
^^sense  of  the  group^^  as  the  disciplining  factor  in  keeping  dis¬ 
cussion  in  bounds. 

This  discipline  is  encouraged  if  the  leader  asks  at  certain 
points  when  the  contribution  of  a  group  member  is  irrelevant  or 
inadequate:  “Who  would  like  to  discuss  this  further?  Are 
there  some  people  who  would  like  to  disagree?  How  can  we 
be  sure  this  is  right?  Can  anyone  make  a  connection  between 
this  point  and  the  general  trend  of  our  discussion?”  These 
questions  give  the  individual  recognition  for  what  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  and  do  not  “squelch.”  They  point  up  how  even  irrele- 
vancies  may  be  incorporated  into  the  general  discussion  and  give 
the  signal  for  those  members  of  the  group  who  can  splice  points 
together  to  move  the  discussion  into  more  general  directions. 

4.  Growth  in  the  ability  to  handle  discussion  comes  from 
experience  and  the  opportunity  to  evaluate. 

No  teacher  would  expect  her  class  in  its  first  discussion  to 
carry  through  the  complete  sequence  of  discussion  suggested  here 
with  lively  interaction  at  all  points.  In  fact,  the  leader  of  any 
discussion  must  herself  steadily  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  group  and  help  pupils  evaluate  their  own  achieve¬ 
ment.  At  first  it  is  well  to  allow  free  comment  in  response  to 
questions  like  these:  “Well,  how  did  we  do  today?  Did  Ave  stay 
on  the  point?  Were  our  examples  interesting?”  The  group 
should  have  time  to  explore  each  question  before  going  on  to 
another.  The  teacher  may  then  comment  on  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  With  a  reasonably  mature  group  two  or  three  stu¬ 
dents  may  sometimes  be  appointed  to  observe  the  discussion;  they 
may  comment  on  how  it  went,  where  it  sidetracked,  what  points 
brought  considerable  feeling  or  no  interaction. 

5.  The  leader  must  learn  from  each  discussion  what  new  read¬ 
ing  and  thinking  skills  are  required  by  students. 

The  leader  may  recognize  the  need  of  some  members  to  get 
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specific  points  from  description.  Assignments  may  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  individual  will  be  responsible  for  retelling 
in  some  other  discussion  or  panel. 

The  leader  may  identify  the  need  of  some  other  students  to 
read  more  slowly  in  order  to  digest,  compare,  and  contrast  differ¬ 
ent  incidents.  Assignments  for  another  lesson  may  include  com¬ 
parison  and  contrast  in  oral  or  written  form. 

The  leader  may  recognize  that  some  students  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  connecting  cause  and  effect.  They  may  be  asked  to  look 
for  a  chain  of  events  and  to  analyze  what  happened  as  a  result 
of  each  one. 

The  leader  will  recognize  that  most  students  have  a  tendency 
to  generalize  without  sufficient  evidence.  Thus,  the  whole  group 
may  need  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  questioning  attitude 
toward  stereotypes  and  generalizations.^ 

6.  Leaders  find  that  knowing  the  structure  of  the  group  is 
helpftd  in  arranging  discussions. 

When  a  sociogram  has  been  made  of  the  class,  the  leader 
knows  what  members  of  the  group  are  likely  to  respond  to  other 
members  with  sympathy,  apathy,  or  even  hostility.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  in  the  arrangement  of  book  panels  to  choose 
members  to  work  together  who  have  already  established  some 
bond  of  affinity  or  interaction.^ 

7.  The  leader  must  be  prepared  in  any  group  for  differences 
in  capacity  to  react  to  feelings  and  for  differences  in  growth  of 
sensitivity. 

The  discussion  of  “A  Mother  in  Mannville”  in  Literature  for 
Human  Understanding^  illustrates  the  very  different  things  an 
eighth-grade  group  will  take  from,  or  react  to,  in  a  short  story 
that  apparently  moved  the  whole  group  deeply.  The  leader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  very  deep  personal  insights  cannot  always  be 
freely  put  into  words.  Some  silent  members  may  be  feeling  and 
generalizing  in  ways  deeply  significant  to  them.  The  leader 

’■See  chapter  “On  Dealing  with  Stereotypes”  in  Literature  for  Human  Understanding 
(Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1948),  pp.  13—30. 

^  See  discussion  on  ways  of  forming  committees  in  Helen  Hall  Jennings,  Sociometry 
in  Group  Relations  (Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1948),  pp.  54—60. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  35-38. 
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must  be  content  with  contributions  on  a  descriptive  level  from 
some  members  of  the  group.  He  must  respect  the  individual 
differences  and  build  the  group  climate  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  find  talking  difficult  are  valued  for  their  capacity  to  listen 
and  to  question. 

In  each  classroom  the  children’s  maturity  varies  greatly.  With 
a  common  theme  teachers  need  not  fear  that  there  will  be  no  way 
of  sharing  between  children  who  read  mature  books  and  those 
who  can  understand  only  simple  ones.  A  common  theme  pro¬ 
vides  common  points  for  discussion  to  which  each  child  can  con¬ 
tribute  what  he  has  found  in  his  reading.  Mature  as  well  as 
immature  observations  on  life  can  find  their  rightful  place  in 
filling  out  the  total  picture. 


II.  PATTERNS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 


These  books  show  how  families  work,  play,  and  live  together. 
The  stories  portray  the  many  patterns  of  family  life  found  in 
America  today.  They  also  reveal  how  the  values  and  behavior 
of  an  individual  are  shaped  by  the  relationships  in  his  family. 

Some  of  these  books  show  families  that  will  be  recognized  as 
“typical”  middle  class;  others  show  families  with  different  tradi¬ 
tions  and  values  from  those  that  the  motion  picture  and  radio 
have  stereotyped  as  “average  American.”  Some  stories  show 
the  cooperation  necessary  when  families  struggle  to  live  in  a 
rugged  pioneer  environment;  others  show  the  more  anonymous 
urban  life  and  its  effect  upon  the  family.  Some  stories  show  the 
traditions  of  family  life  derived  from  New  England  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  culture;  others  show  the  traditions  and  values  of  other 
subcultures  in  America.  Some  stories  show  families  in  which 
authority  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  father;  others  show  mat¬ 
riarchal  families — families  where  the  making  of  decisions  is  the 
mother’s  responsibility. 

Children  can  be  induced  to  analyze  in  these  stories  the  roles 
of  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles,  grand¬ 
parents.  They  can  then  compare  and  contrast  them  with  those 
found  in  their  own  families.  In  a  discussion  of  such  topics  as 
“Why  did  the  grandfather  take  the  responsibility  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  play  hours  and  household  duties  in  this  story?  Who  takes 
such  responsibility  in  your  house?  Why?”  they  can  begin  to  look 
at  the  reasons  why  some  family  roles  carry  more  authority  in 
certain  circumstances  than  they  do  in  others.  They  can  analyze 
the  kinds  of  responsibility  and  the  lines  of  relationship  that  exist. 

Children  can  become  aware  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  family 
group  from  their  own  experience,  from  the  shared  experience  of 
their  classmates,  and  from  their  reading.  They  can  recognize 
that  incidents  that  create  tensions  in  one  family  are  handled 
casually  in  other  families.  They  can  understand  that  for  each 
family  certain  rituals  and  relationships  hold  for  them  a  sense  of 
preciousness.  Sensitivity  to  the  concerns  and  the  frictions  in 
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different  families  may  come  from  discussion  of  such  questions 
as:  “Why  was  the  mother  in  this  story  very  angry  [or  anxious] 
over  this  incident?  What  creates  the  same  feeling  in  a  family 
you  know?  What  things  were  more  precious  for  the  family  in 
the  story?  Do  you  know  families  in  which  other  things  are 
equally  precious?” 

Also,  according  to  its  ways  of  giving  acceptance  and  allotting 
responsibility,  the  family  determines  the  kinds  of  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  to  which  people  can  respond  in  other  situations.  Chil¬ 
dren  may  come  to  understand  this  rather  difficult  concept  as  they 
answer  questions  such  as:  “Was  there  something  in  the  teacher’s 
words  or  voice  that  reminded  Jerry  of  his  mother?  Have  you 
ever  responded  in  a  special  way  to  something  that  happened  on 
the  playground  or  school  because  it  reminded  you  of  something 
that  happened  at  home?  Do  you  know  anyone  who  carries  his 
hopes  or  his  bad  moods  from  home  to  school?” 

Beneath  the  uniqueness  of  each  family  group,  however,  are 
some  needs  and  desires  common  to  all  kinds  of  families.  The 
teacher  may  help  children  to  discover  that  every  family  has  its 
lines  of  authority,  that  every  family  is  a  source  of  affection  for 
its  members,  that  every  family  assigns  roles  and  responsibilities 
to  its  members.  By  this  means  she  is  teaching  them  to  draw  com¬ 
parisons  and  to  generalize. 

Finally,  the  discussion  of  family  life  at  every  level  should  pro¬ 
vide  young  people  with  insight  into  what  their  own  family  pat¬ 
terns  are  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Young  people  should  be 
prepared  to  find  that  other  families  are  different;  they  should 
know  reasons  for  the  differences.  Such  understanding  may  pre¬ 
vent  identification  of  certain  racial  or  religious  groups  with  cer¬ 
tain  family  patterns  on  a  disapproved-stereotyped  basis.  Reading 
and  discussion  can  develop  a  way  of  analyzing  differences  and  of 
understanding  traditions  about  family  life.  They  can  break 
down  generalizations  such  as  “Mexican  families  always  live  from 
hand  to  mouth;  people  like  that  have  no  standards  of  morality 
about  family  life.”  We  want  young  people  to  develop  the  kind 
of  appreciation  and  thinking  about  family  life  that  makes  them 
able  to  value  what  they  themselves  have  not  experienced  even 
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while  they  use  their  own  personal  experiences  as  a  bridge  to 
understanding. 

At  many  points  the  discussion  of  these  books  can  lead  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  understanding  that,  while  the  family  is  the  group 
that  gives  a  sense  of  security  and  responsibility  to  children  and 
adults,  the  patterns  by  which  its  members  find  their  relationships 
to  each  other  differ  greatly  in  a  society  as  complex  as  ours. 
Children  growing  up  in  “typical  American  homes,”  or  in  homes 
having  other  traditions  and  patterns  of  living  and  working  to¬ 
gether,  need  the  opportunity  to  discuss  ways  by  which  people 
find  their  place  in  family  groups. 

Teachers  will  find  some  of  these  stories  of  family  life  useful 
in  the  primary  grades,  where  the  ways  in  which  children  cooper¬ 
ate  at  home  are  often  a  topic  for  reading  and  discussion.  Other 
books  will  be  useful  in  the  upper  grades  when  pioneer  life  and 
families  in  other  countries  are  discussed  in  social  studies  classes. 
In  high  school  other  stories  are  especially  valuable  for  young 
people  who  are  interested  in  their  emerging  roles  as  young  adults 
in  their  own  family  and  in  adjusting  the  expectations  of  their 
parents  to  the  making  of  their  own  decisions  about  vocations, 
recreation,  and  friendships. 

Some  Annotated  Books 

The  books  that  are  here  annotated  represent  the  following 
range  in  cultural,  religious,  and  racial  background :  Russian, 
Mexican,  Norwegian,  Negro,  Quaker,  Jewish.  These  differences 
in  family  pattern  are  to  be  noted:  a  family  consisting  of  children 
and  grandfather,  a  widow-widower  marriage,  a  matriarchal 
family,  two  broken  homes,  two  families  in  which  the  mother 
works,  a  pioneer  family,  a  family  of  an  artist  and  a  rabbi. 

Reyher,  Becky.  My  Mother  Is  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman  in  the 

World. 

A  Russian  folk  tale  about  a  little  lost  girl  who  describes  her  mother 
as  ‘ffhe  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.”  Shows  community  con¬ 
cern  over  a  child  whose  mother  works  all  day  in  the  fields.  The  word 
‘‘beauty”  as  children  use  it  is  synonymous  with  the  term  “much  loved.” 
Howell,  Soskin,  1945,  $1.50. 
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Baker,  Charlotte.  Necessary  Nellie. 

Five  Mexican-American  children,  with  the  aid  of  their  grandfather, 
solve  the  problems  involved  in  adopting  a  “necessary”  pet.  Friendly 
priest  and  understanding  judge  give  evidence  of  their  interest  in  the 
family.  This  story  of  family  teamwork  could  be  used  to  start  dis¬ 
cussions  on  differences  in  foods  and  customs.  Coward-McCann,  1945, 
^2.50. 

Andrews,  Virginia.  High  Up  in  a  Penthouse. 

This  is  an  unusual  account  of  luxurious  family  living  in  an  urban 
setting.  A  New  York  City  penthouse  with  swings,  kites,  picnics,  sand 
boxes,  and  a  garden  furnishes  the  setting  for  a  story  of  family  life. 
Adventures  with  the  neighbors  add  a  touch  of  excitement.  Harper, 
1938,  ^1.00. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  Farmer  Boy. 

This  is  one  book  in  a  series  written  by  Mrs.  Wilder  dealing  with 
pioneer  family  life  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  book 
is  especially  good  for  boys,  as  it  is  the  story  of  the  boyhood  of  her 
husband,  Almanzo  Wilder,  on  a  farm  in  New  York  State.  The  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  book  deal  with  the  interdependence  of  the  family  on  the 
contribution  of  each  member  of  the  family  group.  For  boys,  the  book 
is  enriched  by  Almanzo’s  love  of  horses  and  the  good  descriptions 
of  farm  life  before  machines  were  commonly  used.  Harper,  1933,  ^2.00. 
(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.68. 

Gerber,  Will.  Gooseberry  Jones. 

The  ownership  of  pets  is  a  common  problem  for  many  families.  It 
is  complicated  for  Gooseberry,  the  little  Negro  boy  of  this  story,  by  his 
mother’s  fear  of  dogs  and  her  refusal  to  consider  his  owning  one.  A 
friendly  truck  driver  and  the  boy’s  father  bring  their  understanding 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  after  the  boy  has  run  away  twice.  The 
nickname  is  common  in  a  rural  setting.  Putnam,  1947,  $2.00. 

Daringer,  Helen  F.  Adopted  Jane. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  girl  from  an  orphan  home  who  decides  which  of 
two  families  she  will  choose  as  her  own.  Jane’s  appreciation  of  both 
foster  mothers  is  genuine  and  warm,  but  she  develops  the  criteria  for 
her  decision  on  the  basis  of  where  she  is  most  needed.  The  book  pro¬ 
vides  the  reader  with  an  occasion  of  seeing  how  an  untypical  family 
experience  brings  very  real  satisfaction.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.00. 

Gale,  Martin.  Joan  and  Michael. 

This  is  a  story  dealing  with  some  of  the  difficulties  in  adjusting  to 
new  foster-family  relationships.  The  story  centers  around  the  marriage 
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of  a  man  who  has  a  daughter  to  a  woman  who  has  a  son.  The  mis¬ 
understandings  and  tension  are  relieved  for  the  young  people  by  ad¬ 
venture.  Viking,  1941,  ^2.50. 

Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet.  The  Fair  Adventure. 

Page,  the  youngest  of  five  MacNeil  children,  wants  to  go  to  college 
after  her  graduation  from  high  school.  Her  determination  and  family 
cooperation  bring  about  her  wish.  Discussion  of  this  story  will  point 
to  the  way  goals  of  individuals  in  a  family  group  can  be  realized. 
Viking,  1940,  $2.00.  (Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.60. 

Lewiton,  Mina.  The  Divided  Heart. 

Fifteen-year-old  Julie  has  always  managed,  by  thinking  of  happier 
times  in  the  past  or  by  hoping  for  better  times  in  the  future,  to  shut 
out  the  disturbing  quarrels  of  her  parents.  At  last  these  schemes  no 
longer  work,  and  she  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  her 
parents’  separation.  This  is  one  of  the  first  books  for  teen-agers  which 
shows  how  the  parents’  divorce  shadows  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
a  young  person.  It  shows  clearly  the  special  need  in  those  situations 
for  wholesome  contacts  with  other  young  people  and  satisfying  ac¬ 
tivities.  McKay,  1947,  $2.50. 

Forbes,  ICathryn.  Mama’s  Bank  Account. 

Mama,  the  lovable  and  resourceful  mother  of  a  large  Scandinavian 
household  in  San  Francisco,  gave  her  children  a  sense  of  values  and  a 
feeling  of  security.  The  gradual  adjustment  to  new  ways  while  still 
maintaining  the  old  ways  is  clearly  shown  in  this  story  which  centers 
around  the  children’s  life  in  the  school  and  community.  Harcourt,  1943, 
$2.25.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 

Hatch,  Alden.  Young  Willkie. 

A  biography  of  a  young  American  boy  in  Indiana  who  became  a 
citizen  with  a  social  conscience.  Incidents  deal  with  the  fun  a  family 
of  four  boys  has  in  a  small  town.  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 

Saroyan,  William.  The  Human  Comedy. 

Homer  Macauley,  the  fastest  messenger  boy  for  the  telegraph  office 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  comes  from  an  American  family.  The  story 
stresses  loyalty  to  a  small  group  and  shows  how  its  influence  may  be 
felt  in  the  community.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.75;  ill.  ed.,  $1.48.  Pocket 
Books,  $0.25. 

Manners,  William.  Father  and  the  Angels. 

To  have  had  a  rabbi  as  a  father  meant  a  boyhood  rich  in  awe  of 
God  and  also  full  of  the  problems  of  being  poor  in  a  small  midwestern 
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town.  In  this  autobiography,  William,  the  middle  son  in  a  family  of 
five,  stumbles  on  the  meaning  of  many  problems  brought  to  his  father 
by  members  of  the  congregation.  Like  the  children  of  school  teachers, 
ministers,  and  other  community  leaders,  this  family  responds  steadily 
to  all  the  pressures  of  being  examples  in  the  community.  Being  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  limelight  did  not  spoil  this  son’s  fine  relationship  with 
his  father.  Dutton,  1947,  $2.1S. 

Finletter,  Gretchen.  From  the  Top  of  the  Stairs. 

Gretchen  Damrosch’s  life,  as  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  the  famous 
conductor,  was  glamorous  and  exciting  and  vastly  different  from  that 
of  the  average  child  in  the  early  1900’s,  but  her  reactions,  ambitions, 
enthusiasms,  and  despairs  were  those  of  any  normal  child  toward  her 
gifted  and  somewhat  unconventional  parents.  Little,  Brown,  1946,  ^2.50. 

West,  Jessamyn.  The  Friendly  Persuasion. 

The  Birdwells,  a  family  of  Irish  Quakers,  living  in  Indiana  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  outwardly  typify  the  gentle  ways  of  Friends. 
These  sketches,  with  gentle  humor,  make  real  the  inner  tensions,  the 
individual  idiosyncrasies  of  members  of  the  family,  the  strain  against 
the  conventions  imposed  by  the  community.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.50. 

WicKENDEN,  Dan.  Walk  Like  a  Mortal. 

Gabe,  a  seventeen-year-old  high  school  senior,  sees  his  mother  go 
off  with  another  man,  leaving  him  and  his  father  to  re-create  a  family 
life  in  an  aunt’s  home.  Gabe  grows  into  genuine  comradeship  with  his 
father  and  develops  understanding  and  wholesome  objective  attitudes. 
The  theme  of  the  broken  home  is  treated  realistically  and  thoughtfully. 
(For  mature  readers.)  Morrow,  1940,  $2.50. 

Heyward,  DuBose.  Mamba’s  Daughters. 

Mamba,  a  Charleston  Negro  woman,  knows  that  her  overgrown, 
stupid  daughter,  Hagar,  and  her  slim,  beautiful,  musical  granddaughter, 
Lis,  were  ‘Torn  for  trouble.”  For  their  sakes  she  attaches  herself  to 
“quality  white  folks”  and  works  and  saves  to  give  Lis  a  chance.  This 
is  a  picture  of  bitter  struggle  and  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  hard 
old  matriarch  to  give  a  promising  child  the  advantages  which  will  move 
her  far  up  the  social  scale.  (For  mature  readers.)  Doubleday,  1929, 
$2.00. 

Reading  Ladder 

*Reyher,  Becky.  My  Mother  Is  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman  in  the 
World.  Howell,  Soskin,  1945,  $1.50. 
fCREDLE,  Ellis.  Down,  Down  the  Mountain.  Nelson,  1934,  $2.00. 
(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.44. 
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Newberry,  Clare  Turlay.  ApriVs  Kittens.  Harper,  1940,  ^1.75. 

IShackelford,  Jane  Dabney.  My  Happy  Days.  Associated  Pubs., 
1944,  $2.6S. 

Hoke,  Helen.  Too  Many  Kittens.  McKay,  1947,  ^2.00. 

I^Sharpe,  Stella  Gentry.  Tobe.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1939,  ^2.00. 

I^Tarry,  Ellen,  and  Ets,  Marie  Hall.  My  Dog  Rinty.  Viking, 
1946,  ^1.50. 

ELaywood,  Carolyn.  “B”  Is  for  Betsy.  Harcourt,  1939,  $2.25. 
t - .  Little  Eddie.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.25. 


Lattimore,  Eleanor  Frances.  Jeremy^ s  Isle.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.00. 
*Baker,  Charlotte.  Necessary  Nellie.  Coward-McCann,  1945,  $2.50. 
Lattimore,  Eleanor  Frances.  Junior.  Harcourt,  1938,  $2.25. 
Thomas,  Eleanor.  Becky  and  Tatters.  Scribner,  1940,  $2.00. 
JBell,  Thelma  Harrington.  Mountain  Boy.  Viking,  1947,  $2.00. 
Lownsbery,  Eloise.  Marta  the  Doll.  Longmans,  1946,  $2.00. 
I^Andrews,  Virginia.  High  Up  in  a  Penthouse.  Harper,  1938,  $1.00. 
Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods.  Harper, 
1932,  $2.00. 

- .  Little  House  on  the  Prairie.  Harper,  1935,  $2.00. 

t* - .  Farmer  Boy.  Harper,  1933,  $2.00.  (Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co., 

$1.68. 

- .  On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek.  Harper,  1937,  $2.00. 

JWeissenstein,  Helen.  We  Four  Together.  McKay,  1947,  $2.00. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  HennePs  Lydia.  Doubleday,  1936,  $2.00. 
Eberle,  Irmengarde.  The  Visiting  Jimpsons.  McKay,  1946,  $2.00. 

(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.52. 
t Justus,  May.  Susie.  Albert  Whitman,  1947,  $1.50. 
f  Eberle,  Irmengarde.  The  Very  Good  Neighbors.  Lippincott,  1945, 
$1.75. 

JLenski,  Lois.  Blue  Ridge  Billy.  Lippincott,  1946,  $2.50. 

Eyre,  Katherine  W.  Lottie’s  Valentine.  Oxford,  1941,  $1.50. 

I^Friedman,  Frieda.  Dot  for  Short.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.00. 

Clymer,  Eleanor  L.  The  Trolley  Car  Family.  McKay,  1947,  $2.00. 

J^Faulkner,  Georgene,  and  Becker,  John.  Melindy’s  Medal.  Mess- 
ner,  1945,  $2.25. 

JEstes,  Eleanor.  The  Moffats.  Harcourt,  1941,  $2.25. 
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Eyre,  Katherine  W.  Star  in  the  Willows.  Oxford,  1946,  ^2.00. 

McSwigan,  Marie.  Five  on  a  M erry -Go-Round.  Dutton,  1943, 
^2.50. 

IEnright,  Elizabeth.  The  Saturdays.  Rinehart,  1941,  $2.00. 

Gates,  Doris.  Sensible  Kate.  Viking,  1943,  $2.00. 
t*DARiNGER,  Helen  F.  Adopted  Jane.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.00. 
fBuRGWYN,  Mebane  H.  River  Treasure.  Oxford,  1947,  $2.50. 
IGaggin,  Eva  R.  All  Those  Buckles.  Viking,  1945,  $2.00. 
t*CoTE,  Phyllis.  The  People  Upstairs.  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.00. 
Lenski,  Lois.  Bayou  Suzette.  Lippincott,  1943,  $2.50. 

t* - •  Strawberry  Girl.  Lippincott,  1945,  $2.50. 

I^Brink,  Carol  R.  Caddie  W oodlawn.  Macmillan,  1935,  $2.50. 
t^GERBER,  Will.  Gooseberry  Jones.  Putnam,  1947,  $2.00. 

I^Dana,  Dorathea.  Sugar  Bush.  Nelson,  1947,  $2.1  S. 

Van  Stockum,  Hilda.  Canadian  Summer.  Viking,  1948,  $2.50. 
ILawrence,  Mildred.  Peachtree  Island.  Harcourt,  1948,  $2.25. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  Little  Town  on  the  Prairie.  Harper,  1941, 

$2.00. 

McMeekin,  Isabel  M.  Journey  Cake.  Messner,  1942,  $2.50. 

I^Neilson,  Frances  Fullerton.  Giant  Mountain.  Dutton,  1946, 
$2.25. 

fALcoTT,  Louisa  M.  Little  Women.  Little,  Brown,  $2.00.  Grosset, 
$0.75,  $1.25,  $2.00,  $3.00.  Nelson,  $0.95.  Winston,  $1.25.  World 
Pub.,  $1.25. 

t*MALVERN,  Gladys.  Jonica’s  Island.  Messner,  1945,  $2.50. 

Rice,  Alice  Hegan.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  Appleton, 
1901,  $2.00;  students’  ed.,  1928,  $1.40. 

f^JuDSON,  Clara  Ingram.  PetaPs  Treasure.  Houghton,  1945,  $2.00. 
fBucK,  Pearl  S.  The  Big  Wave.  John  Day,  1948,  $2.00. 

De  Jong,  Dola.  The  Level  Land.  Scribner,  1947,  $2.00. 
f*WiLS0N,  Hazel  H.  The  Owen  Boys.  Abingdon,  1947,  $2.00. 
JWeber,  Lenora  M.  Meet  the  Malones.  Crowell,  1943,  $2.50. 

f - .  Beany  Malone.  Crowell,  1948,  $2.50. 

*Gale,  Martin.  Joan  and  Michael.  Viking,  1941,  $2.50. 

t*GRAY,  Elizabeth  Janet.  The  Fair  Adventure.  Viking,  1940,  $2.00. 
(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.60. 

JGates,  Doris.  My  Brother  Mike.  Viking,  1948,  $2.50. 
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IHarper,  Martha  B.  Red  Silk  Pantalettes.  Longmans,  1946,  $2.2S. 
fDE  Jong,  Dola.  Return  to  the  Level  Land.  Scribner,  1947,  $2.50. 


IBell,  Margaret  E.  Watch  for  a  Tall  White  Sail.  Morrow,  1948, 
$2.50. 

JMedearis,  Mary.  Big  Doc's  Girl.  Lippincott,  1942,  $2.50. 

Hall,  Esther  G.  Sharon's  Career.  Random  House,  1942,  $2.00. 

I^Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan.  The  Yearling.  Scribner,  1938,  ill. 
ed.,  $3.00;  rev.  school  ed.,  $1.72.  Grosset,  $1.49.  Modern  Lib., 
$1.25. 

Campbell,  Grace.  The  Higher  Hill.  Duell,  1944,  $2.75. 

Keyes,  Frances  Parkinson.  Once  on  Esplanade.  Dodd,  Mead, 
1947,  $2.50. 

JMalkus,  Alida.  Constancia  Lona.  Doubleday,  1947,  $2.50. 

fTABER,  Gladys  B.  The  Family  on  Maple  Street.  Macrae  Smith, 
1946,  $2.00. 

- .  Give  Us  This  Day.  Macrae  Smith,  1944,  $2.00 

*Hatch,  Alden.  Young  Willkie.  Ha rcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 

t^OsBORN,  Vera  Maynard.  There  Were  Two  of  Us.  (Whittlesey) 
McGraw,  1944,  $2.75. 

Carroll,  Gladys  H.  While  the  Angels  Sing.  Macmillan,  1947,  $2.50. 

f^FoRBES,  Kathryn.  Mama's  Bank  Account.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.25. 
Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 

*Finletter,  Gretchen.  From  the  Top  of  the  Stairs.  Little,  Brown, 
1946,  $2.50. 

f Skinner,  Cornelia  Otis.  Family  Circle.  Houghton,  1948,  $3.50. 

Spence,  Hartzell.  One  Foot  in  Heaven.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw, 
1940,  $2.50.  Grosset,  $1.29. 

fLoGAN,  Milla.  Bring  Along  Laughter.  Random  House,  1947,  $2.50. 

*Lewiton,  Mina.  The  Divided  Heart.  McKay,  1947,  $2.50. 

fAusLANDER,  TosEPH,  and  WuRDEMANN,  A.  My  Uncle  Jan.  Long¬ 
mans,  1948,  $2.75. 

Shippey,  Lee.  The  Great  American  Family.  Houghton,  1938,  $2.50. 

JWarrick,  La  Mar  S.  Yesterday's  Children.  Crowell,  1943,  $2.00. 

Paschal,  Nancy.  Magnolia  Heights.  Nelson,  1947,  $2.50. 

La  Farge,  Oliver.  Laughing  Boy.  Houghton,  1929,  $2.50. 

fSzE,  Mai-Mai.  Echo  of  a  Cry.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.50. 
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Hart,  Moss,  and  Kaufman,  George  S.  You  CanH  Take  It  with  You. 
In  Six  Plays,  by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman,  Modern  Lib., 
1942,  ^1.25. 

^Saroyan,  William.  The  Human  Comedy.  Harcourt,  1943,  ^2.75; 

ill.  ed.,  ^1.48.  Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  The  Magnificent  Amber  sons.  Doubleday, 
1918,  $2.5,0. 

IDay,  Clarence.  Life  with  Father.  Knopf,  1935,  $2.00.  Modern 
Lib.,  $1.25.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00.  Also  in  The  Clarence 
Day  Omnibus,  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00.  Also  in  The  Best 
of  Clarence  Day,  Knopf,  1948,  $3.75. 

- .  Life  with  Mother.  Knopf,  1937,  $2.00.  Also  in  The  Best 

of  Clarence  Day,  Knopf,  1948,  $3.75. 

^Manners,  William.  Father  and  the  Angels.  Dutton,  1947,  $2.1S. 
OsTENso,  Martha.  Wild  Geese.  Dodd,  1925,  $2.00. 
fKiMBRouGH,  Emily.  How  Dear  to  My  Heart.  Dodd,  Mead,  1944, 
$2.50.  Grosset,  $1.29. 

ICarroll,  Gladys  H.  As  the  Earth  Turns.  Macmillan,  1933,  $1.98. 
Grosset,  $1.00. 

f  Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter.  A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.  Appleton,  1928, 
$2.50;  student’s  ed.,  $1.40;  Grosset,  $1.49. 
fpERBER,  Edna.  So  Big.  New  Am.  Lib.,  $0.25.  World  Pub.,  $1.00. 
fGouDGE,  Elizabeth.  Pilgrim's  Inn.  Coward-McCann,  1948,  $3.00. 
I^Best,  Herbert.  Young 'un.  Macmillan,  1944,  $1.00. 
fNoRTH,  Sterling.  So  Dear  to  My  Heart.  Doubleday,  1947,  $2.75. 
IBrown,  Joe  D.  Stars  in  My  Crown.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.75. 

J^Yenni,  Julia  T.  House  for  the  Sparrow.  Harcourt,  1942,  $2.50. 

Canfield,  Dorothy  [Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield].  The  Home-Maker. 
Harcourt,  1924,  $2.00. 

fHiLLYER,  Laurie.  Time  Remembered.  Macmillan,  1945,  $2.00. 
*West,  Jessamyn.  The  Friendly  Persuasion.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.50. 
McLean,  Sydney  R.  A  Moment  of  Time.  Putnam,  1945,  $2.50. 
fWicKENDEN,  Dan.  Tobias  Brandywine.  Morrow,  1948,  $3.00. 

t^HoBART,  Alice  Tisdale.  The  Peacock  Sheds  His  Tail.  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1945,  $2.75.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

fpROST,  Frances  M.  Yoke  of  Stars.  Rinehart,  1939,  $2.50. 

Berlin,  Ellin  M.  Lace  Curtain.  Doubleday,  1948,  $3.00. 

JChao,  Buwei  Yang.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Chinese  Woman. 
John  Day,  1947,  $3.75. 
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De  La  Roche,  Mazo.  ]alna.  Little,  Brown,  1927,  ^3.00.  Pocket 
Books,  ^0.25. 

fEsTES,  Eleanor.  The  Echoing  Green.  Macmillan,  1947,  ^3.00. 
fSuMNER,  CiD  Ricketts.  Quality.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1946,  $2.1  S.  Ban¬ 
tam  Books,  ^0.25. 

fWALN,  Nora.  The  House  of  Exile.  Little,  Brown,  1933,  ^3.50. 
t^AscH,  Sholem.  East  River.  Putnam,  1946,  ^3.00. 


FOR  MATURE  READERS 

fWALKER,  Mildred.  The  Quarry.  Harcourt,  1947,  $3.00. 
f*WicKENDEN,  Dan.  Walk  Like  a  Mortal.  Morrow,  1940,  $2.50. 

Jordan,  Mary  V.  Nozv  and  Forever.  Bruce  Pub.,  1945,  $2.75. 
J^Heyward,  DuBose.  Mamba’s  Daughters.  Doubleday,  1929,  $2.00. 
t^FoRBES,  Kathryn.  Transfer  Point.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.75. 
fRoBERTS,  Marta.  Tumbleweeds.  Putnam,  1940,  $2.50. 
fYouNG,  IsADORE  S.  ] adie  Greenway.  Crown,  1947,  $2.75. 
f ^Motley,  Willard.  Knock  on  Any  Door.  Appleton,  1947,  $3.00. 
Katkov,  Norman.  Eagle  at  My  Eyes.  Doubleday,  1947,  $2.75. 
fLAVERTY,  Maura.  Liffey  Lane.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.50. 
fKiNG,  Mary  Jackson.  Vine  of  Glory.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1948,  $3.00. 


III.  COMMUNITY  CONTRASTS 


The  books  on  this  Ladder  show  people  living  and  working  in 
many  kinds  of  communities — rural  areas,  small  towns,  crowded 
neighborhoods,  and  spacious  residential  suburbs.  In  some  stories 
the  chief  characters  hold  key  positions  in  the  community;  they 
are  ministers,  teachers,  storekeepers.  In  other  stories  the  main 
characters  are  newcomers  who  are  trying  to  make  their  way 
among  people  who  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  a  long  time. 
These  stories  contrast  the  way  newcomers  and  old  residents  look 
at  local  traditions.  They  show  how  the  feelings  of  the  new¬ 
comers  change  as  they  join  community  activities. 

A  number  of  books  picture  vividly  how  people  in  different 
places  earn  a  living.  In  some  stories  the  work  pattern  creates 
interdependence  among  all  kinds  of  people.  In  other  stories 
work  divides  people  into  classes.  Sometimes  recreation,  the 
church,  and  the  school  bring  people  together  as  equals  with  the 
same  opportunity  for  meaningful  roles  and  relationships. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  important  to  understand  community 
life.  There  is  need  to  recognize  on  what  basis  people  form 
attachments  to  certain  places — how  they  come  to  feel  one  with 
those  places  and  with  the  people  who  live  there.  A  man  may 
think  of  himself  as  an  East-sider  if  he  spent  his  boyhood  in  New 
York’s  East  Side.  Another  may  call  himself  a  Westerner  or  a 
Southerner  if  he  has  the  speech  and  thought  patterns  of  one  of 
those  regions.  A  third  may  describe  himself  as  a  Clevelander  if 
the  city  of  Cleveland  has  strongly  influenced  his  life. 

This  identification  with  a  community  has  limiting  as  well  as 
creative  aspects.  The  neighborhood  that  is  “home”  to  a  gang 
of  boys  limits  and  creates  their  recreational  opportunities.  The 
farm,  the  resort  center,  the  village,  the  small  town,  or  the  great 
city  curtail  and  provide  the  way  of  life  of  those  who  stay  in  them. 
The  possibilities  for  developing  ways  of  living  in  any  one  place 
are  limited  by  weather,  soil,  water,  and  other  physical  factors, 
but  we  usually  think  of  the  “way  of  life”  of  a  place  as  being 
determined  by  the  social  climate,  traditions,  and  values  of  a  group 
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of  people  in  that  place.  This  “human  climate”  is  very  impor¬ 
tant;  it  leaves  its  mark  on  the  social  learning  of  the  children  who 
grow  up  in  it. 

Students  need  to  learn  that  ways  of  behaving,  dressing,  speak¬ 
ing,  and  believing  arise  from  needs  of  people  in  different  areas. 
What  is  appropriate  in  one  area  may  not  be  in  another.  Students 
need  to  recognize,  too,  that  differences  are  often  sources  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  moral  judgment.  In  a  community  where 
stores  are  far  away,  borrowing  groceries  from  the  family  across 
the  road  is  approved;  to  lend  is  to  be  neighborly.  But  in  a  large 
city  where  stores  are  open  day  and  night,  asking  the  family  in 
the  apartment  across  the  hall  for  a  quart  of  milk  might  well  be 
frowned  upon  as  a  presumptuous  intrusion.  In  one  neighbor¬ 
hood  the  children  may  look  on  the  policeman  as  a  kindly  guar¬ 
dian.  The  cop  on  the  corner  is  a  friend  who  helps  them  find 
their  way  home  when  they  are  lost;  it  is  to  the  man  with  the 
badge  and  the  blue  uniform  that  the  youngsters  turn  when  their 
pets  go  astray.  In  another  neighborhood  the  policeman  is  a 
hated  enemy;  children  shrink  from  him;  he  is  a  dreaded  spy  who 
watches  all  that  they  do.  Reading  the  paper  on  the  streetcar  or 
subway  is  the  symbol  of  anonymity  desired  by  city  dwellers  in 
the  rush  to  and  from  work,  but  a  crowd  of  young  folk  riding  a 
bus  to  a  nearby  college  might  strongly  disapprove  of  a  classmate 
who  buried  his  head  in  a  paper.  To  them  this  conduct  is 
snobbish. 

Teachers  can  help  children  identify  ways  of  living  that  grow 
out  of  particular  community  settings  by  such  questions  as  these: 
“How  did  these  people’s  jobs  affect  their  recreation?  What  did 
a  character  in  this  story  do  that  was  regarded  as  helpful  or  neigh¬ 
borly?  Why?  What  needs  of  this  community  did  his  actions 
fill?  Who  was  looked  up  to  in  this  community?  Why?  How 
were  respect  and  gratitude  shown?  Are  the  speech  patterns  of 
the  characters  different  from  yours?” 

The  second  step  may  be  to  see  why  these  ways  of  living  arose. 
“What  different  ways  of  celebrating  holidays,  harvesting  crops, 
buying  food  and  clothing  came  about  because  these  people  lived 
in  their  particular  communities?  Can  you  explain  why  these  cus- 
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toms  arose?  What  ways  of  doing  things  with  which  we  are  famil¬ 
iar  have  grown  out  of  the  physical  setting  of  our  community  or 
of  the  traditions  that  we  have  inherited?” 

A  third  set  of  questions  may  deal  with  the  way  people  in  com¬ 
munities  judge  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  community  pat¬ 
terns.  “How  did  residents  express  surprise  or  disapproval  of 
what  the  newcomer  did?  Why?  Do  you  recall  any  instances  of 
labeling  people  with  stereotypes  like  ‘city  slicker’  or  ‘hayseed’ 
because  they  behaved  unlike  most  people  around  them?  Did 
these  labels  hurt  people  or  prevent  them  from  making  their  way, 
finding  a  job,  or  winning  new  friends?  If  a  newcomer’s  ways 
seem  inappropriate  or  unacceptable,  what  can  be  done  to  help  him 
understand  his  neighbors’  traditions  and  ways  of  living?” 

Community  contrasts  are  especially  suitable  as  a  topic  in  the 
middle  grades.  The  curriculum  of  these  grades  deals  with  com¬ 
munity  helpers  and  community  organization;  classes  often  visit 
local  industries  and  agencies;  stories  about  communities  that  are 
very  different  from  the  children’s  give  them  a  background  for 
discussing  the  familiar  and  the  obvious  in  their  own  environment. 
Community  contrasts  also  offer  interesting  material  for  junior 
high  school  classes  in  community  civics:  stories  dramatize  the 
needs  of  people  and  the  way  government  organizes  to  meet 
those  needs.  For  mature  students  in  senior  high  school  and 
junior  college  vivid  stories  from  the  fiction  shelf  may  throw  light 
on  topics  such  as  segregation,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  housing. 

Some  Annotated  Books 

The  books  here  annotated  represent  the  range  of  rural-urban 
contrasts  in  cultural,  religious,  and  racial  backgrounds:  Jewish, 
Chinese,  Scandinavian,  Negro.  They  also  sample  the  following 
kinds  of  community  contrasts:  urban  low-income,  urban  middle- 
class,  city  factory  life,  tenant  farming,  ranching,  pioneer  rural 
community. 

Burton,  Virginia  Lee.  The  Little  House, 

The  unhappy  little  house,  built  in  the  country,  finds  itself  after  many 
years  surrounded  by  skyscrapers  and  subways  until  at  last  it  is  in  the 
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heart  of  the  city.  In  the  end,  the  house  is  moved  far  out  in  the  country 
again  where  it  may  enjoy  the  flowers,  leaves,  and  snowflakes.  This 
story  is  important  in  showing  changes  in  a  neighborhood  and  in  telling 
what  happens  as  cities  grow  larger  and  swallow  up  more  and  more 
fields  and  orchards.  Houghton,  1942,  ^2.50. 

Sharpe,  Stella  Gentry.  T obe. 

This  simple  picture  book  deals  with  Tobe,  a  Negro  boy  living  on  a 
farm  in  a  southern  Negro  community.  Through  his  eyes,  the  reader 
meets  his  family,  his  school,  and  his  church.  Celebrations  of  holidays 
and  incidents  of  rural  life  are  also  described.  The  fine,  clear  photographs 
help  to  break  down  stereotypes  of  southern  Negroes  as  shiftless  and 
irresponsible.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1939,  ^2.00. 

Tarry,  Ellen,  and  Ets,  Marie  Hall.  My  Dog  Rinty. 

An  appealing  picture  of  happy  middle-class  Negro  family  life  in  a 
rather  bleak  section  of  Harlem,  where  small  David  is  in  distress  because 
his  dog  is  destructive  and  must  be  sold.  Home,  school,  stores,  church, 
newspaper  oflice,  public  library,  and  a  housing  project  are  shown  in 
this  story,  illustrated  by  unusually  fine  photographs.  The  words 
“Negro”  and  “colored”  are  never  mentioned.  Viking,  1946,  $1.50. 

Faulkner,  Georgene,  and  Becker,  John.  Melindy’s  Medal. 

Melindy’s  family  move  from  a  damp,  drafty  basement  to  a  new 
housing  project.  There  Melindy  lives  happily  with  her  father  and 
grandmother,  and,  although  she  is  a  girl,  fulfills  Granny’s  fondest  hopes 
by  winning  a  medal  for  bravery.  Unique  in  describing  life  in  a  housing 
project,  this  story  shows  how  a  new  home  fosters  self-respect  and  pride. 
Messner,  1945,  $2.25. 

Hayes,  Florence.  Skid. 

Shortly  after  Skid  was  made  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  the  family 
moved  from  a  small  town  in  Georgia  to  enjoy  better  living  conditions 
with  a  successful  aunt  in  Connecticut.  As  a  member  of  the  only  Negro 
family  in  an  exclusive  white  community.  Skid  faced  difficulties  in 
courageous  silence,  never  even  admitting  his  troubles  to  his  own  family. 

In  realistic  detail  this  story  shows  the  feelings  of  pupils  about  parts 
in  the  school  play,  rivalry  on  teams,  pressure  from  parents  for  scholastic 
honors.  Stresses  the  friendship  relationships  so  vital  in  every  class¬ 
room.  The  contrast  between  these  two  communities  forces  Skid  and 
his  parents  to  learn  different  roles.  Houghton,  1948,  $2.50. 

Marshall,  Dean.  The  Long  White  Month. 

Priscilla  grew  up  under  the  strict  routine  of  a  “time  for  this  and  a 
time  for  that”  in  a  correct  New  York  apartment.  When  the  aunt  with 
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whom  she  lived  went  to  California  for  a  rest,  Priscilla  was  sent  to  a 
Connecticut  cousin  for  one  winter  month.  Enjoying  freedom  and  the 
out  of  doors,  she  decided  that  she  preferred  country  life.  The  decision 
resulted  from  the  new  freedoms  and  pleasures  possible  in  rural  life. 
Dutton,  1942,  ^2.50. 

Barnes,  Nancy.  The  Wonderful  Year, 

A  twelve-year-old  girl,  whose  family  moves  to  a  Colorado  fruit  ranch 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  finds  the  new  life  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Kansas  town  she  has  left.  Problems  arise  when  she  goes  to 
a  new  school.  Through  her  friendship  with  a  neighbor  boy  she  gradu¬ 
ally  develops  emotional  maturity  and  good  judgment  in  her  social 
relations.  Messner,  1946,  ^2.50. 

Allen,  Adam.  New  Broome  Experiment. 

The  rebuff  of  a  farm  boy  by  city  boys  led  to  discrimination  and 
quarreling  when  a  Jewish  city  boy  came  to  work  at  the  farm  during  a 
labor  shortage.  Through  mutual  interests,  fostered  by  an  understand¬ 
ing  scientist,  a  satisfactory  relationship  evolved.  This  story  shows  how 
one  city  boy  became  the  scapegoat  for  the  rudeness  of  other  city  boys 
and  how,  by  developing  an  appreciation  of  rural  skills,  a  city  boy  made 
his  place  with  farm  boys.  Lippincott,  1944,  ^2.00. 

Ross,  Margaret  I.  Morgan’s  Fourth  Son. 

The  youngest  son  of  the  Morgans  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  farm  because  a  job  in  the  city  seemed  more  desirable.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  over  a  run-down  farm,  to  put  into  practice  the  principles 
of  scientific  farming  learned  in  his  4-H  Club,  and  to  help  his  neighbors 
changed  his  plans.  This  story  builds  respect  for  the  skills  necessary 
to  maintain  a  successful  farm  and  shows  how  cooperation  and  adequate 
training  bring  about  better  farming  practices.  Harper,  1940,  ^2.00. 

Click,  Carl.  Shake  Hands  with  the  Dragon. 

A  journalist  and  social  worker  tells  of  the  dally  life,  humor,  family 
organization,  and  generosity  of  the  Chinese-Americans  in  New  York 
City.  This  picture  of  a  partly  self-segregated  community  shows  there 
is  in  Chinatown  the  same  range  of  differences  one  finds  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  and  groups.  It  is  an  account  of  the  ways  the  Chinese-Americans 
in  a  large  city  outwardly  conform  to  the  American  pattern  of  living. 
(Whittlesey)  McGraw,  1941,  ^3.00. 

Call,  Hughie.  Golden  Fleece. 

Hughie  Call,  a  Texas  city  girl,  married  a  Montana  sheep  farmer  and 
went  to  live  in  the  wilds  and  isolation  of  Madison  Valley.  Her  keen 
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sense  of  humor  helped  her  cope  with  the  many  problems  met  by  a 
tenderfoot.  This  vivid  picture  of  the  varied  activities  and  difficulties 
of  her  life  on  a  large  sheep  farm  shows  that  adjustment  from  urban  to 
rural  living  is  not  made  without  perseverance  and  a  new  sense  of  values. 
Houghton,  1942,  $3.00. 

Best,  Herbert.  Youn^un. 

When  fire  killed  his  wife  and  destroyed  his  frontier  home.  Old  Man 
Post,  who  had  never  liked  family  life  and  farming  anyway,  deserted  his 
three  children — Eldest,  Daniel,  and  Viny,  the  Young’un.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  helped  them  build  a  home  and  assisted  them  in  many  ways  to  make 
a  new  beginning.  Their  sturdy  independence,  their  cooperative  en¬ 
deavors,  and  back-breaking  work  finally  gave  them  adult  status  in  the 
community.  The  respect  of  a  rural  community  for  those  who  will 
work  hard  to  obtain  a  livelihood  is  demonstrated.  Macmillan,  1944, 
$1.00. 

Perry,  George  S.  Hold  Autumn  in  Your  Hand. 

Sam  Tucker,  a  poor  Texas  sharecropper,  overcomes  difficulties  and 
disappointments  and  finds  happiness  in  his  fulfillment  of  a  contract 
to  farm  sixty-eight  acres  in  the  San  Pedro  bottom  land.  His  intense 
feeling  that  America  gives  real  men  a  chance  never  fails.  This  story 
shows  the  faith  of  a  man — who  has  met  real  economic  deprivation — in 
the  opportunities  America  offers.  Viking,  1941,  $2.50.  (Sun  Dial) 
Garden  City,  $1.00. 

Smitter,  Wessel.  F.O.B.  Detroit. 

Russ  had  always  been  a  lumberman,  but  he  came  to  Detroit  hoping 
the  big  money  to  be  earned  in  an  automobile  factory  would  eventu¬ 
ally  provide  him  with  a  business  of  his  own.  He  never  really  fitted 
into  the  rigid  factory  life,  and  his  independent  attitude  often  got  him 
into  trouble.  A  good  picture  of  how  city  factory  life  restricts  and  limits 
a  man  accustomed  to  outdoor  freedom.  Harper,  1938,  $2.50. 

Thompson,  Era  Bell.  American  Daughter. 

This  autobiography  of  Era  Bell  Thompson,  a  young  Negro  woman, 
is  an  account  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  her  family  who  moved  from  an 
Iowa  city  to  a  North  Dakota  farm  where  they  shared  the  community 
life  of  Scandinavian  settlers.  Era  Bell  worked  her  way  through  college 
and  then  went  to  Chicago  where  she  struggled  to  get  a  suitable  job  and 
to  adjust  herself  to  living  conditions  on  the  South  Side.  Contrasts  the 
easier  acceptance  found  by  some  Negroes  in  rural  communities  with 
the  more  rigid  barriers  of  city  life.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1946,  $3.00. 
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Cook,  Fannie.  Mrs.  Palmer's  Honey. 

This  story  pictures  the  different  attitudes  and  adjustments  of  Negro 
people  in  a  large  urban  community  in  a  borderline  city.  Honey  Hoop, 
war  worker  and  occasional  maid  to  the  Palmer  family,  becomes  in¬ 
terested  in  labor  issues  and  aids  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  local  CIO.  This  hopeful  story  shows  that,  given  the  opportunity, 
Negroes  are  willing  and  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  Amer¬ 
ican  labor.  (For  mature  readers.)  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.50. 

Asch,  Sholem.  East  River. 

This  vivid  picture  of  Jewish  and  Irish  immigrant  families  on  the 
East  Side  shows  the  effort  to  keep  alive  in  a  highly  sophisticated  and 
urban  environment,  traditions,  pleasures,  and  relationships  brought 
from  the  Old  World.  Also  the  religious  differences  between  two  families 
and  their  bearing  on  family  relations  is  pointed  up.  The  story  of  the 
individual’s  disappointments,  tragedies,  and  joys  is  woven  into  the 
pattern  of  neighborhood  relationships.  Hazardous  working  conditions 
in  factories,  the  grinding  cruelty  of  sweatshop  labor,  and  many  other 
problems  characteristic  of  an  urban  economy  are  made  vivid.  Putnam, 
1946,  $3.00. 


Reading  Ladder 

Gipson,  Morrell.  City-Country  ABC.  Garden  City,  1946,  $0.50. 

PuNER,  Helen  W.  and  Duvoisin,  Roger.  Daddies  and  What  They 
Do  All  Day.  Lothrop,  1946,  $1.50. 

^Burton,  Virginia  Lee.  The  Little  House.  Houghton,  1942,  $2.50. 

Tippett,  James  S.  /  Live  in  the  City.  (Poetry.)  Harper,  1927,  $0.75. 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer.  Big  City.  Macmillan,  1947,  $2.50. 

J^Sharpe,  Stella  Gentry.  Tobe.  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press,  1939,  $2.00. 

JHaywood,  Carolyn.  Little  Eddie.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.25. 

f Shackelford,  Jane  Dabney.  My  Happy  Days.  Associated  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1944,  $2.65. 

McGinley,  Phyllis.  The  Horse  Who  Lived  Upstairs.  Lippincott, 

1944,  $2.00. 

Beim,  Jerrold.  Twelve  O' Clock  Whistle.  Morrow,  1946,  $2.00. 

JCredle,  Ellis.  Down,  Down  the  Mountain.  Nelson,  1934,  $2.00. 
(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.44. 

- .  The  Flop-Eared  Hound.  Oxford,  1938,  $2.00.  (Cadmus) 

Hale  &  Co.,  $1.64. 

I^Tarry,  Ellen,  and  Ets,  Marie  Hall.  My  Dog  Rinty.  Viking,  1946, 
$1.50. 
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t^ANDREws,  Virginia.  High  Up  in  a  Penthouse.  Harper,  1938,  ^1.00. 
De  Angeli,  Marguerite  L.  Y onie  W ondernose.  Doubleday,  1944, 
^2.00. 

Evans,  Eva  Knox.  Araminta.  Putnam,  1935,  $2.25. 

- .  Jerome  Anthony.  Putnam,  1936,  $2.25. 


Garrett,  Helen.  Jobie.  Messner,  1942,  $2.25. 
tJusTUs,  May.  Susie.  Albert  Whitman,  1947,  $1.50. 

- .  Step  Along  and  Jerry  Jake.  Albert  Whitman,  1942,  $1.50. 

t^pAULKNER,  Georgene,  and  Becker,  John.  MelindyU  Medal.  Mess¬ 
ner,  1945,  $2.25. 

JBell,  Thelma  Harrington.  Mountain  Boy.  Viking,  1947,  $2.00. 

f^WiLDER,  Laura  Ingalls.  Farmer  Boy.  Harper,  1933,  $2.00.  (Cad¬ 
mus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.68. 

Beim,  Lorraine  and  Jerrold.  Snow  Hill.  Harcourt,  1942,  $2.00. 
I^Friedman,  Frieda.  Dot  for  Short.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.00. 

Stong,  Phil.  Farm  Boy.  Dodd,  1934,  $2.00. 

^Marshall,  Dean.  The  Long  White  Month.  Dutton,  1942,  $2.50. 
J^Gerber,  Will.  Gooseberry  Jones.  Putnam,  1947,  $2.00. 
fBuRGWYN,  Mebane  H.  River  Treasure.  Oxford,  1947,  $2.50. 
fEvANs,  Eva  Knox.  Key  Corner.  Putnam,  1936,  $2.25. 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  Thimble  Summer.  Rinehart,  1938,  $2.50. 
J^Gates,  Doris.  Blue  Willow.  Viking,  1940,  $2.00. 

ILenski,  Lois.  Blue  Ridge  Billy.  Lippincott,  1946,  $2.50. 

I^Dana,  Dorathea.  Sugar  Bush.  Nelson,  1947,  $2.75. 

JEnright,  Elizabeth.  The  Saturdays.  Rinehart,  1941,  $2.00. 
I^Daringer,  Helen  F.  Adopted  Jane.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.00. 
Bontemps,  Arna  W.  Sad-Faced  Boy.  Houghton,  1937,  $2.00. 
tJuDSON,  Clara  Ingram.  They  Came  from  Sweden.  Houghton, 
1942,  $2.25. 

O’Donnell,  Mabel.  Round  About.  Row,  Peterson,  1936,  $1.16. 
J^Lenski,  Lois.  Judy's  Journey.  Lippincott,  1947,  $2.50. 

I* - .  Strawberry  Girl.  Lippincott,  1945,  $2.50. 

McNeely,  M.  H.  The  Jumping  Off  Place.  Longmans,  1929,  $2.50. 
Sawyer,  Ruth.  Roller  Skates.  Viking,  1936,  $2.50. 

J^Hayes,  Florence.  Skid.  Houghton,  1948,  $2.50. 

J^Barnes,  Nancy.  The  Wonderful  Year.  Messner,  1946,  $2.50. 
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f*NEiLS0N,  Frances  Fullerton.  Giant  Mountain.  Dutton,  1946, 
^2.25. 

Meader,  Stephen  W.  Red  Horse  Hill.  Harcourt,  1930,  $2.50. 
Sherman,  Edith  B.  Flying  Banners.  Longmans,  1942,  $2.00. 
ILenski,  Lois.  Boom  Town  Boy.  Lippincott,  1948,  $2.50. 
tMEADER,  Stephen  W.  Blueberry  Mountain,  Harcourt,  1941,  $2.25. 
Allen,  Adam.  Dynamo  Farm.  Lippincott,  1942,  $2.50. 

IFelsen,  Henry  G.  Bertie  Takes  Care.  Dutton,  1948,  $2.50. 
f^ALLEN,  Adam.  New  Broome  Experiment.  Lippincott,  1944,  $2.00. 
I^Davis,  Robert.  Gid  Granger.  Holiday  House,  1945,  $2.00. 
fLow,  Elizabeth  H.  High  Harvest.  Harcourt,  1948,  $2.50. 
fDicKsoN,  Marguerite.  Roof  over  Our  Heads.  Nelson,  1948,  $2.50. 
t*Ross,  Margaret  I.  Morgan^s  Fourth  Son.  Harper,  1940,  $2.00. 
Corey,  Paul.  The  Red  Tractor.  Morrow,  1944,  $2.50. 

Havighurst,  Walter  and  Marion.  High  Prairie.  Rinehart,  1944, 

$2.00. 


De  Leeuw,  Adele.  Title  to  Happiness.  Macmillan,  1947,  $2.50. 
Blackstock,  Josephine.  Rue  Plays  the  Game.  Putnam,  1948, 
$2.50. 

fHuBBARD,  Margaret  Ann.  Pennyweather  Luck.  Macmillan,  1948, 
$2.50. 

J^Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan.  The  Yearling.  Scribner,  1938,  ill. 

ed.,  $3.00;  rev.  school  ed.,  $1.72.  Grosser,  $1.49.  Modern  Lib., 
$1.25. 

JMedearis,  Mary.  Big  Doc^s  Girl.  Lippincott,  1942,  $2.50. 

IMalkus,  Alida.  Constancia  Lona.  Doubleday,  1947,  $2.50. 
JSherman,  Harold  M.  Call  of  the  Land.  M.  A.  Donohue,  1948, 
$2.50. 

fLoGAN,  Milla.  Bring  Along  Laughter.  Random  House,  1947,  $2.50. 
f White,  Nelia  Gardner.  No  Trumpet  before  Him.  Westminster, 
1948,  $3.00. 

JBuck,  Pearl  S.  East  Wind:  West  Wind.  John  Day,  1930,  $2.50. 
World  Pub.,  $1.00. 

f  Sumner,  Cid  Ricketts.  Tammy  out  of  Time.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1948, 
$2.75. 

JSkidmore,  Hubert.  Hill  Doctor.  Doubleday,  1940,  $2.00. 
Cleaveland,  Agnes  M.  No  Life  for  a  Lady.  Houghton,  1941,  $3.50. 
JFerber,  Edna.  So  Big.  New  Am.  Lib.,  $0.25.  World  Pub.,  $1.00. 
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fKiMBROUGH,  Emily.  How  Dear  to  My  Heart.  Dodd,  Mead,  1944, 
$2.S0.  Grosset,  ^1.29. 

Cannon,  Cornelia  J.  Red  Rust.  Little,  Brown,  1928,  $2.50. 

f^VicAR,  Henry.  The  Company  Owns  the  Tools.  Westminster,  1942, 

$2.00. 

^Glick,  Carl.  Shake  Hands  with  the  Dragon.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw, 
1941,  $3.00. 

fCARROLL,  Gladys  H.  As  the  Earth  Turns.  Macmillan,  1933,  $1.98. 
Grosset,  $1.00. 

*Call,  Hughie.  Golden  Fleece.  Houghton,  1942,  $3.00. 

fKiNGSLEY,  Sidney.  Dead  End.  (A  play.)  Random  House,  1936, 

$2.00. 

f*BEST,  Herbert.  Youn^un.  Macmillan,  1944,  $1.00. 

Cannon,  Legrand,  Jr.  Look  to  the  Mountain.  Holt,  1942,  $2.75. 

fKoHL,  Edith  E.  Land  of  the  Burnt  Thigh.  Funk,  1938,  $3.00. 

Ripperger,  Henrietta.  The  Bretons  of  Elm  Street.  Putnam,  1946, 
$2.50. 

Falstaff,  Jake.  Jacoby’s  Corners.  Houghton,  1940,  $2.75. 

Wharton,  Edith.  Ethan  Frome.  Scribner,  1938,  $2.50;  Modern 
Students’  Lib.  ed.,  $1.75. 

Lewis,  Sinclair.  Main  Street.  Harcourt,  1920,  $1.89.  World  Pub., 
$1.25. 

SucKOW,  Ruth.  The  Folks.  Rinehart,  1934,  $3.00. 

Guy,  Earl.  Heaven  Is  a  Sunswept  Hill.  Macmillan,  1943,  $2.50. 

Havighurst,  Walter.  The  Quiet  Shore.  Macmillan,  1937,  $2.50. 

f Bates,  Sylvia  Chatfield.  The  Weather  Breeder.  Duell,  1948, 
$2.75. 

^Perry,  George  S.  Hold  Autumn  in  Your  Hand.  (Sun  Dial) 
Garden  City,  1941,  $1.00. 

J^Smitter,  Wessel.  F.O.B.  Detroit.  Harper,  1938,  $2.50. 

J^Thompson,  Era  Bell.  American  Daughter.  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 

1946,  $3.00. 

tSuMNER,  CiD  Ricketts.  Quality.  Bobbs,  1946,  $2.75.  Bantam 
Books,  $0.25. 

JPaton,  Alan.  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country.  Scribner,  1948,  $3.00. 

f^AscH,  Sholem.  East  River.  Putnam,  1946,  $3.00. 
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FOR  MATURE  READERS 

f^CooK,  Fannie  F.  Mts.  Palmer’s  Honey,  Doubleday,  1946,  ^2.50. 
fARNOLD,  Elliott.  Blood  Brother.  Duell,  1947,  ^3.00. 

Rice,  Elmer.  Imperial  City.  Coward-McCann,  1937,  $3.00. 
fSMiTH,  Betty.  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn.  Harper,  1943,  $2.50; 
ill.  ed.,  $3.00.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25.  (Triangle)  Garden  City, 
$0.49. 

I^Petry,  Ann.  The  Street.  Houghton,  1946,  $2.50.  World  Pub., 
1946,  $1.00. 

f^SiNCLAiR,  Jo.  W asteland.  Harper,  1946,  $2.50.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden 
City,  $1.00. 

Laverty,  Maura.  Liffey  Lane.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.50. 
t*MoTLEY,  Willard.  Knock  on  Any  Door.  Appleton,  1947,  $3.00. 
t Fast,  Howard.  The  Children.  Duell,  1947,  $2.50. 


IV.  ECONOMIC  DIFFERENCES 


These  books  describe  ways  of  life  that  stem  from  sectional 
differences  and  occupational  and  economic  circumstances.  We 
hoped  that  the  books  on  this  list  would  show  ways  of  life  identi¬ 
fied  with  farming,  industry,  and  mining.  We  wanted  stories  that 
pictured  the  wide  range  of  economic  privilege  within  geographic 
sections.  We  looked  for  books  that  present  realistically  the  effect 
of  the  denial  of  economic  opportunity  on  people.  Few  of  these 
books  show  the  effects  of  living  in  an  environment  where  people 
cannot  have  adequate  clothes,  housing,  and  recreation.  Nor  do 
many  stories  show  the  frustration  that  results  when  expectation 
is  greater  than  possible  achievement.  The  books  show  more 
rural  poverty  than  city  poverty  and  little  about  upper-income 
groups  in  either  city  or  country.  There  are  some  romantic  and 
picturesque  accounts  of  meager  rural  life,  but  living  conditions 
for  workingmen’s  families  are  seldom  realistically  described. 
Only  a  few  books  describe  middle-class  urban  life,  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  housing  projects,  or  cooperative  communities. 

The  ability  to  buy  the  many  things  that  are  considered  desir¬ 
able  in  the  American  way  of  life  is  not  evenly  distributed.  Some 
families  in  every  section  of  our  country  can  have  de  luxe  radios, 
new  cars,  clothes  for  all  occasions,  expensive  foods,  spacious 
homes.  Other  families  must  “get  by”  with  no  radios  or  very 
cheap  ones,  no  cars  or  unreliable  “jalopies,”  few  clothes,  meager 
diet,  and  inadequate,  miserable  housing.  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  many  levels  of  living. 

True,  the  things  longed  for  differ  in  various  sections  of  our 
country,  but  essentially  the  city  boy’s  desire  for  a  tricycle,  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  or  his  own  car  represents  the  same  aspiration  to  explore  on 
his  own  locomotion  as  the  country  boy’s  desire  for  skis,  a  horse, 
or  a  motor  bike.  In  general,  the  advertisements  in  our  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  the  motion  pictures,  the  elaborate  show¬ 
cases  in  stores  tell  everyone  what  material  things  help  people 
attain  the  “good  life”  in  America. 

Children  can  get  their  first  ideas  about  economic  differences  in 
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American  life  when  they  look  at  the  disparity  between  their 
desires  for  things  and  the  satisfaction  of  those  desires.  If  the 
things  that  children  want  are  within  the  realm  of  practicality,  if 
most  of  their  wishes  are  fulfilled,  they  belong  to  those  privileged 
few  who  are  in  a  position  of  needing  to  consider  how  people  feel 
who  cannot  have  their  simple  needs  fulfilled.  If  there  is  great 
disparity  between  the  things  children  can  have  and  what  they  long 
for,  then  the  teacher  can  help  them  understand  what  these 
“longed-for”  things  stand  for  in  terms  of  the  basic  needs  of  all 
people  or  the  aspirations  current  in  American  life  and  why  and 
how  some  people  get  them. 

In  using  stories  to  build  concepts  about  economic  differences, 
teachers  may  ask  such  questions  as  these:  “What  did  these  people 
want  to  make  them  more  comfortable?  What  luxuries  did  these 
people  enjoy  that  we  do  not  have?  What  experiences  or  things 
do  they  have  that  you  would  enjoy?  What  experiences  or  things 
do  you  have  that  they  would  enjoy?  Do  you  or  your  family 
know  people  who  have  these  hardships  [or  luxuries]  ?” 

For  older  students,  analysis  of  people’s  desires  and  their  mean¬ 
ing  leads  directly  to  critical  evaluation  of  romantic  accounts  of 
rural  poverty.  Such  a  question  as,  “What  would  you  be  denied 
if  you  had  to  live  as  these  people  did?”  points  up  the  kinds  of 
housing,  health,  and  recreation  needs  that  should  be  fulfilled  for 
people  in  a  modern  world.  Students  who  discuss  such  questions 
realistically  do  not  think  beautiful  sunsets  make  up  for  physical 
discomforts. 

Older  students  need  to  face  realistically  the  bitter  frustration 
and  handicaps  to  personal  growth  and  achievement  that  result 
when  expectations  fostered  in  individuals  are  greater  than  any 
possible  realization.  Under  such  a  general  topic,  the  problems 
of  economic,  racial,  ethical,  or  religious  barriers  to  education  or 
vocations  can  well  be  discussed.  Such  questions  as  “What  handi¬ 
caps  and  what  privileges  come  to  a  character  in  this  story  because 
of  his  economic  position?”  should  lead  to  recognition  of  the 
handicaps  and  privileges  that  exist  for  particular  people  in  the 
communities  in  which  students  live. 

Thus,  discussion  of  books  may  lead  to  breaking  down  stereo- 
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types  of  rich  and  poor  people,  “hardworking”  and  “shiftless” 
people,  laborers  and  managers.  Students  can  learn  that  certain 
behaviors  are  not  limited  to  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  but  are 
related  to  economic  privilege  and  deprivation  within  all  groups. 
Finally,  it  is  hoped  that  young  people  will  develop  some  under¬ 
standing  of  those  common  concerns  and  problems  that  provide 
sufficient  dynamic  force  to  hold  people  together  In  spite  of  their 
economic  and  cultural  difterences. 

Some  Annotated  Books 

The  books  here  annotated  represent  a  range  of  economic 
ditterences  as  well  as  a  range  of  cultural,  religious,  and  racial 
backgrounds:  Irish,  Mexican,  Polish,  Old  American,  Jewish, 
Negro.  In  five  of  these  stories  contrasts  between  economic  privi¬ 
lege  and  economic  deprivation  are  the  theme. 

Cliwier,  Eleanor.  A  Yard  for  John. 

A  small  boy  living  in  a  city  apartment  longs  for  freedom  and  space 
in  which  to  play.  Finally  he  moves  to  a  little  white  house.  His  friend¬ 
ships  and  experiences  in  the  new  home  are  even  better  than  he  has 
anticipated.  This  book  shows  that  comfortable  ciu*  apartment  life  does 
not  alwavs  offer  those  satisfactions  that  mean  most  to  children.  Dodd, 
Mead.  1943,  $2.25. 

Bromhall,  Winifred.  Belinda's  Xezc  Shoes. 

Belinda,  granddaughter  of  a  woman  who  worked  by  the  day,  wished 
above  all  else  to  have  pretty  shoes  like  those  of  her  schoolmates  when 
she  led  the  Spring  Festival.  When  her  wish  was  fulfilled,  she  was  child¬ 
like  In  her  desire  to  wear  the  shoes  ever\*  day.  When  a  rainstorm 
loosened  the  soles,  her  grandmother  saved  the  day  by  sending  her  to 
the  cobbler.  This  book  shows  a  child's  desire  to  be  like  others  in  her 
group.  It  also  illustrates  how  a  child  unused  to  little  luxuries  may  make 
unwise  use  of  them.  Knopf,  1945,  $1.50, 

Bishop,  Claire  Huchet.  Pancakes -Paris. 

A  hunerv  postwar  French  bov  shows  dienin’,  couraee,  and  family 
loyaln*  In  an  episode  of  friendship  with  two  GI's.  He  eventually  shares 
with  them  and  the  neighbors  a  puzzling  gift  of  American  food — a  car¬ 
ton  of  pancake  mix.  This  beautifully  illustrated  stoiy*  gives  American 
children  a  new  understanding  of  the  many  tragic  needs  of  children 
abroad.  \'Iking,  1947,  $2.00. 
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Friedman,  Frieda.  Dot  for  Short. 

The  Fleming  family  live  in  New  York  under  the  Third  Avenue  El. 
Father  drives  a  taxi,  and  there  are  seldom  funds  for  any  emergencies. 
Dot’s  anxiety  over  her  father’s  health  motivates  her  efforts  to  earn 
money.  Family  solidarity  is  emphasized  in  mother’s  statement,  ‘‘We’re 
rich  in  the  things  that  really  count.”  However,  the  story  shows  clearly 
how  financial  anxieties  shadow  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children  in 
working-class  families.  Morrow,  1947,  ^2.00. 

Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Children  of  the  Promise. 

Though  this  sixth  grade  was  composed  of  pupils  of  various  nation¬ 
alities  and  religions,  the  story  centers  around  the  Jewish  children.  Many 
of  the  Jewish  customs  and  beliefs  are  described.  All  of  the  pupils 
found  a  common  interest  In  their  schoolwork  and  were  able  to  aid  the 
community  through  their  plans  for  establishing  a  nursery  school.  The 
book  shows  how  a  community  can  provide  for  the  children  of  mothers 
who  work.  Friendship  Press,  1941,  $1.25;;  paper,  $0.75. 

Gates,  Doris.  Blue  Willow. 

For  five  years,  Janey  Larkin  had  longed  for  a  permanent  home.  Her 
father,  once  fairly  prosperous  but  now  an  itinerant  cotton-picker,  had 
to  go  from  place  to  place  as  the  crops  matured.  The  blue  willow  plate, 
in  the  family  for  generations,  was  the  only  beautiful  thing  the  family 
owned.  Loved  and  cherished  by  Janey,  It  helped  bring  a  real  home, 
friends,  security,  and  happiness  to  the  family.  This  book  may  be  used 
to  consider  the  differences  between  the  family  patterns  of  old  stock 
Americans  and  those  of  Mexican-Americans,  and  also  the  poignant 
longing  for  security  that  grows  out  of  the  disorganized  family  life  of 
many  migratory  workers.  Viking,  1940,  $2.00. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Strawberry  Girl. 

This  story  contrasts  the  lives  of  the  Industrious  Boyer  family,  strug¬ 
gling  to  make  a  living  from  their  strawberry  patch,  and  the  shiftless 
Slater  family,  who  lived  on  adjoining  farms  in  Florida.  The  neighbor¬ 
liness  of  the  Boyers  made  the  Slaters  not  only  willing  to  be  friendly, 
but  glad  to  adopt  some  of  the  thrifty  characteristics  of  their  neighbors. 
The  story  shows  how  the  work  habits  of  a  family  can  influence  neigh¬ 
bors  in  a  rural  environment.  LIppincott,  1945,  $2.50. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Judy’s  Journey. 

Ten-year-old  Judy  longs  for  a  permanent  home  after  her  family 
leaves  a  tenant  farm  to  follow  the  crops  from  Florida  to  New  Jersey. 
Schooling  for  the  children,  a  place  to  sleep,  even  gas  for  the  car,  are 
large  problems  in  their  migrant  life  in  communities  that  are  not  always 
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friendly.  This  story  shows  how  the  living  and  working  conditions  of 
migrant  workers  affect  the  aspirations  and  relationships  of  children. 
Lippincott,  1947,  ^2.50. 

Edmonds,  Walter  D.  Two  Logs  Crossing. 

The  Haskells  were  judged  shiftless.  When  Pa  died,  John  had  to  go 
to  work  to  take  care  of  his  mother  and  family.  Added  to  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  John  had  a  debt  of  his  father’s  to  pay  to  Judge  Doane.  With 
encouragement  from  his  mother  he  worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer, 
trapped  in  the  winter,  and  managed  to  pay  off  the  debt  twice  over. 
This  story  shows  how  a  boy  builds  the  habits  of  middle-class  families. 
Perseverance,  resourcefulness,  initiative,  hard  work  are  the  qualities  he 
achieves  in  winning  a  place  for  himself  in  the  town.  Dodd,  Mead, 
1943,  ^2.50. 

Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh.  The  Bishop’s  Mantle. 

As  rector  of  a  large,  fashionable,  and  metropolitan  church,  Hilary 
Laurens  tries  to  help  his  wealthy  parishioners  become  less  callous  and 
aloof  toward  the  workers,  the  university  students,  and  the  young  people 
who  need  the  social  life  and  ministry  of  the  parish.  The  experiences  of 
this  rector  give  a  clear  picture  of  a  church  attended  by  a  socialite  con¬ 
gregation  but  placed  in  an  unfashionable  section  of  town.  It  illustrates 
the  fact  that  church  communities  frequently  have  difficulty  in  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  needs  of  a  cross  section  of  the  population.  Macmillan, 
1947,  ^3.00. 

Steinbeck,  John.  The  Pearl. 

Kino,  a  desperately  poor  and  illiterate  fisherman  in  Mexico,  finds  a 
pearl  that  he  hopes  to  sell  to  give  his  devoted  wife  and  small  son  a 
better  life.  This  almost  allegorical  tale  shows  the  meager  poverty  of  the 
fishermen,  their  helplessness  at  the  hands  of  the  pearl  traders  and 
buyers,  and  their  inability  to  better  their  conditions.  Viking,  1947, 
$2.00.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 

Driscoll,  Paul.  My  Felicia. 

The  events  that  occurred  just  before  and  during  the  depression  in  the 
1930’s  are  the  background  for  the  romance  of  Felicia,  American-born 
daughter  of  Polish  immigrants,  and  Mark,  son  of  an  old  New  England 
family.  This  book  contrasts  the  family  patterns,  money  values,  and 
traditions  of  second-generation  and  old-stock  Americans.  (For  mature 
readers.)  Macmillan,  1945,  $3.00. 

Davenport,  Marcia  G.  The  Valley  of  Decision. 

The  story  of  four  generations  in  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  steel  mill  families. 
Differences  between  the  generations  and  religious  and  social  groups 
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are  important  to  this  story,  with  stress  on  the  problems  of  ownership 
and  labor  and  the  place  of  the  “Hunkies’’  and  Slovaks  in  the  valley 
of  steel  and  furnaces.  (For  mature  readers.)  Scribner,  1942,  ^3.00. 
Grosset,  $1.98. 

Petry,  Ann.  The  Street. 

This  is  the  tragic  story  of  Lutie  Johnson’s  attempt  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  decent  home  and  to  build  a  satisfactory  pattern  of  living  for 
her  little  son.  Careful  planning,  budgeting  of  money  and  time,  and 
analyzing  all  she  undertook  to  further  her  desire  to  get  ahead  were 
difficult  indeed  in  Harlem.  This  is  a  poignant  and  bitter  record  of  the 
difficulties  of  many  families  adjusting  to  life  in  overcrowded  conditions 
and  to  expectations  greater  than  possible  realization.  The  problems  are 
doubled  and  tripled  for  the  members  of  the  minority  groups.  (For  ma¬ 
ture  readers.)  Houghton,  1946,  $2.50.  World  Pub.,  $1.00. 

Griffith,  Beatrice.  American  Me. 

American  Me  is  a  study  of  the  children  of  Mexican-Americans  in  the 
Southwest,  particularly  in  California.  About  half  of  the  book  is  written 
in  the  form  of  stories  told  in  the  vigorous  and  picturesque  language  of 
the  teen-ager.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  factual  analysis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  sociological,  or  historical  background  of  problems  of  housing, 
recreation,  and  adolescence.  The  author  has  many  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  for  overcoming  the  problems.  The  book  is  the  1945  winner  of 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Literary  Fellowship  for  non-fiction.  Houghton, 
1948,  $3.50. 

Reading  Ladder 

fCREDLE,  Ellis.  Down,  Down  the  Mountain.  Nelson,  1934,  $2.00. 
(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.44. 

*Clymer,  Eleanor.  A  Yard  for  John.  Dodd,  Mead,  1943,  $2.25. 
*Bromhall,  Winifred.  Belindas  New  Shoes.  Knopf,  1945,  $1.50. 
fEBERLE,  Irmengarde.  The  Very  Good  Neighbors.  Lippincott,  1945, 
$1.75. 

f*EsTEs,  Eleanor.  The  Hundred  Dresses.  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 
*Bishop,  Claire  Huchet.  Pancakes -Paris.  Viking,  1947,  $2.00. 
I^De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Up  the  Hill.  Doubleday,  1942,  $2.00. 


I^Friedman,  Frieda.  Dot  for  Short.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.00. 
fEsTES,  Eleanor.  The  Moffats.  Harcourt,  1941,  $2.25. 
fLowE,  Florence.  Somebody  Else's  Shoes.  Rinehart,  1948,  $2.25. 
Eyre,  Katherine  W.  Susan^s  Safe  Harbor.  Oxford,  1942,  $1.75. 
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*Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Children  of  the  Promise.  Friendship 
Press,  1941,  $1.25. 

Angelo,  Valenti.  Paradise  Valley.  Viking,  1940,  $2.00. 

Seredy,  Kate.  A  Tree  for  Peter.  Viking,  1941,  $2.50. 

CouRNos,  John.  A  Boy  Named  John.  Scribner,  1941,  $1.75. 

Simon,  Charlie  May.  Robin  on  the  Mountain.  Dutton,  1934,  $2.25. 

I^Daringer,  Helen  F.  Adopted  Jane.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.00. 

I^Gates,  Doris.  Blue  Willow.  Viking,  1940,  $2.00. 

I^Lenski,  Lois.  Judy’s  Journey.  Lippincott,  1947,  $2.50. 

Stone,  Caroline  R.  Inga  of  Porcupine  Mine.  Holiday  House, 
1942,  $2.00. 

fWiLLiAMs,  Alice  M.  On  Hampton  Street.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.25. 

Bothwell,  Jean.  Star  of  India.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.50. 

J^Lenski,  Lois.  Strawberry  Girl.  Lippincott,  1945,  $2.50. 

^Edmonds,  Walter  D.  Two  Logs  Crossing.  Dodd,  Mead,  1943, 
$2.50. 

t*CoTE,  Phyllis.  The  People  Upstairs.  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.00. 

Fox,  Genevieve  M.  Mountain  Girl.  Little,  Brown,  1932,  $2.50. 

JAlcott,  Louisa  M.  Little  Women.  Little,  Brown,  $2.00.  Grosset, 
$0.75,  $1.25,  $2.00,  $3.00.  Nelson,  $0.95.  Winston,  $1.25.  World 
Pub.,  $1.25. 

JGarst,  Shannon.  Wish  on  an  Apple.  Abingdon,  1948,  $2.00. 

JMeader,  Stephen  W.  Blueberry  Mountain.  Harcourt,  1941,  $2.25. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Captains  Courageous.  Doubleday,  $2.50.  Ban¬ 
tam  Books,  $0.25. 

JHarper,  Martha  B.  Red  Silk  Pantalettes.  Longmans,  1946,  $2.25. 

fFELSEN,  Henry  G.  Bertie  Takes  Care.  Dutton,  1948,  $2.50. 


Erdman,  Loula  G.  Fair  Is  the  Morning.  Longmans,  1946,  $2.25. 
fScHOLZ,  Jackson.  Fielder  from  Nowhere.  Morrow,  1948,  $2.50. 
I^Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Teresita  of  the  Valley.  Houghton, 
1943,  $2.50. 

fTuNis,  John  R.  A  City  for  Lincoln.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.00. 
JAllee,  Marjorie  Hill.  The  Camp  at  Westlands.  Houghton,  1941, 
$2.50. 

Anon.  Log  Cabin  Lady.  Little,  Brown,  1922,  $1.75. 

Fulton,  Reed.  Stevedore.  Doubleday,  1948,  $2.50. 
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fRAYMOND,  Margaret  T.  A  Bend  in  the  Road.  Longmans,  1934, 
^2.50. 

fHuBBARD,  Margaret  Ann.  Pennyweather  Luck.  Macmillan,  1948, 
$2.50. 

I^Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan.  The  Yearling.  Scribner,  1938,  ill. 

ed.,  $3.00;  rev.  school  ed.,  $1.72.  Grosset,  $1.49.  Modern  Lib., 
$1.25. 

^Saroyan,  William.  The  Human  Comedy.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.1  S', 
ill.  ed.,  $1.48.  Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 

- .  My  Name  Is  Aram.  Harcourt,  1937,  $2.50.  New  Am. 

Lib.,  $0.25. 

fGLicK,  Carl.  Three  Times  I  Bow.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw,  1943, 
$2.75. 

I^Papashvily,  George  and  Helen.  Anything  Can  Happen.  Harper, 
1945,  $2.00. 

fKiNGSLEY,  Sidney.  Dead  End.  (A  play.)  Random  House,  1936, 

$2.00. 

Sherman,  Ray  W.  The  Other  Mahoney.  Washburn,  1944,  $2.1  S. 

Skidmore,  Hubert.  I  Will  Lift  Up  Mine  Eyes.  Doubleday,  1936, 

$2.00. 

Lawrence,  Josephine.  If  I  Have  Four  Apples.  Lippincott,  1935, 
$2.50. 

J^Tarkington,  Booth.  Alice  Adams.  Doubleday,  1921,  $2.50.  Gros¬ 
set,  $1.49.  Odyssey,  $1.00. 

f^VicAR,  Henry.  The  Company  Owns  the  Tools.  Westminster,  1942, 

$2.00. 

f^FoRBES,  KLathryn.  Mama^s  Bank  Account.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.25. 
Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 

Simon,  Charlie  May.  Straw  in  the  Sun.  Dutton,  1945,  $2.1  S. 
Skidmore,  Hubert.  Hawk*s  Nest.  Doubleday,  1941,  $2.50. 

Ferber,  Edna.  American  Beauty.  Doubleday,  1931,  $2.50.  New 
Am.  Lib.,  $0.25. 

^Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh.  The  Bishop’s  Mantle.  Macmillan,  1947, 
$3.00. 

t^SiNCLAiR,  Upton.  Little  Steel.  Rinehart,  1938,  $2.50. 

Gilfillan,  Harriet  W.  I  Went  to  Pit  College.  (Blue  Ribbon) 
Garden  City,  1934,  $1.00. 

Addams,  Jane.  •  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House.  Macmillan,  1938, 
$3.00. 

t* Walker,  Mildred.  Winter  Wheat.  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 
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Atherton,  Sarah  H.  Mark’s  Own.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1941,  $2.1  S. 
fHuGHEs,  Langston.  Not  Without  Laughter.  Knopf,  1930,  $2.50. 
f*VARD0ULAKis,  Mary.  Gold  hi  the  Streets.  Dodd,  Mead,  1945,  $2.50. 

Glasgow,  Ellen.  Barren  Ground.  Doubleday,  1933,  $2.60. 
I^Thompson,  Era  Bell.  American  Daughter.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press,  1946,  $3.00. 

IBright,  Robert.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Little  Jo.  Doubleday, 
1944,  $2.00. 

^Steinbeck,  John.  The  Pearl.  Viking,  1947,  $2.00.  Bantam  Books, 
$0.25. 

JPaton,  Alan.  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country.  Scribner,  1948,  $3.00. 
f^AscH,  Sholem.  East  River.  Putnam,  1946,  $3.00. 


FOR  MATURE  READERS 

^Driscoll,  Paul.  My  Felicia.  Macmillan,  1945,  $3.00. 
f*CooK,  Fannie  F.  Mrs.  Palmer’s  Honey.  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.50. 
^Davenport,  Marcia  G.  The  Valley  of  Decision.  Scribner,  1942, 
$3.00.  Grosset,  $1.98. 

Sinclair,  Upton.  The  Jungle.  Viking,  1946,  $2.50. 

JRoberts,  Marta.  Tumbleweeds.  Putnam,  1940,  $2.50. 
fLAVERTY,  Maura.  Liffey  Lane.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.50. 

JDe  Capite,  Michael.  Maria.  John  Day,  1943,  $2.50. 

Munz,  Charles  C.  Land  without  Moses.  Harper,  1938,  $2.50. 

Steinbeck,  John.  In  Dubious  Battle.  Viking,  1939,  $2.50.  Modern 
Lib.,  $1.25. 

- .  Cannery  Row.  Viking,  1945,  $2.00.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 

Norris,  Frank.  The  Octopus.  Doubleday,  1930,  $3.50. 
J^Llewellyn,  Richard.  How  Green  Was  My  Valley.  Macmillan, 
1940,  $3.00,  $1.49.  Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 
f Smith,  Betty.  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn.  Harper,  1943,  $2.50; 
ill.  ed.,  $3.00.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25.  (Triangle)  Garden  City, 
$0.49. 

Di  Donato,  Pietro.  Christ  in  Concrete.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1939,  $2.50. 
f Steinbeck,  John.  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Viking,  1939,  $2.1  S.  Modem 
Lib.,  $1.25.  World  Pub.,  $1.25.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 
fKiNG,  Mary  Jackson.  Vine  of  Glory.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1948,  $3.00. 
J^Petry,  Ann.  The  Street.  Houghton,  1946,  $2.50.  World  Pub., 
$1.00. 
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fYouNG,  IsADOR  S.  ] adw  Greenway.  Crown,  1947,  $2.75. 
t*MoTLEY,  Willard.  Knock  on  Any  Door.  Appleton,  1947,  $3.00. 
fpAST,  Howard.  The  Children.  Duell,  1947,  $2.50. 

FACTOAL 

CoLMAN,  Elizabeth.  Chinatown,  U.S.A.  John  Day,  1946,  $3.50. 
^Griffith,  Beatrice.  American  Me.  Houghton,  1948,  $3.50. 
Adamic,  Louis.  From  Many  Lands.  Harper,  1940,  $4.00. 

- .  A  Nation  of  Nations.  Harper,  1945,  $3.50. 

Adams,  Ansel  E.  Born  Free  and  Equal.  U.  S.  Camera,  1944,  $1.00. 

Alland,  Alexander.  American  Counterpoint.  John  Day,  1943, 
$3.00. 

Bontemps,  Arna  W.  They  Seek  a  City.  Doubleday,  1945,  $2.1  S. 

- .  We  Have  Tomorrow.  Houghton,  1945,  $2.50. 

Caldwell,  Erskine,  and  Bourke-White,  Margaret.  You  Have 
Seen  Their  Faces.  Duell,  1937,  $3.00. 

Dollard,  John.  Caste  and  Class  in  a  Southern  Town.  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1937.  2nd  ed..  Harper,  1949,  $5.00. 

Davis,  Allison,  and  Havighurst,  Robert  J.  Father  of  the  Man. 
Houghton,  1947,  $2.1  S. 

Drake,  St.  Clair,  and  Cayton,  Horace  R.  Black  Metropolis.  Har- 
court,  1945,  $5.00. 

JEmbree,  Edwin  R.  13  Against  the  Odds.  Viking,  1944,  $2.75. 

La  Farge,  Oliver.  As  Long  as  the  Grass  Shall  Grow.  Alliance, 
1940,  $2.50. 

Lynd,  Robert  S.  and  Helen  M.  Middletown.  Harcourt,  1929, 
$4.00;  educ.  ed.,  $3.00. 

- .  Middletown  in  Transition.  Harcourt,  1937,  $6.00;  educ. 

ed.,  $4.50. 

McWilliams,  Carey.  Factories  in  the  Field.  Little,  Brown,  1939, 
$2.50. 

Ottley,  Roi.  ‘New  World  A-ComingO  Inside  Black  America. 

Houghton,  1943,  $3.50.  World  Pub.,  $l'v49. 

Stegner,  Wallace  E.,  ed.  One  Nation.  Houghton,  1945,  $4.00. 
Warner,  W.  Lloyd,  Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  and  Loeb,  Martin  B. 

WMq  Shall  Be  Educated?  Harper,  1944,  $2.50. 

West,  James.  Plainville,  U.S.A.  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1945,  $2.75. 
Warner,  W.  Lloyd,  and  Lunt,  P.  S.  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern 
Community.  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1941,  $4.00. 


V.  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
GENERATIONS 


These  books  are  about  problems  that  arise  because  people  of 
different  generations  have  different  values,  interests,  motivations. 
They  show  young  people  finding  their  place  in  their  peer  groups 
and  breaking  away  in  some  degree  from  their  parents.  They 
show  young  people  making  those  decisions  which  are  forced  by 
the  normal  cleavages  that  arise  between  parents  and  children. 
Some  of  these  books  also  show  young  people  brought  up  in  a 
culture  different  from  that  of  their  parents  and,  therefore,  facing 
more  difficult  decisions  on  friendship,  recreation,  and  vocational 
choice. 

Sometimes  these  books  show  those  problems  that  arise  when 
the  parents  were  born  in  a  country  other  than  the  United  States 
or  in  a  rural  area  rather  than  in  a  city.  Some  of  these  stories 
show  how  differences  between  generations  are  accentuated  when 
children  have  economic  and  social  privileges  and  ambitions  beyond 
those  of  their  parents. 

Some  books  in  this  Ladder  show  harmonious  adjustment  to 
differences  in  cultural  background.  Others  show  tensions  and 
indecisions.  A  large  proportion  of  these  stories  have  a  back¬ 
ground  of  poverty.  A  number  stress  the  family’s  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  a  child’s  ambitions.  A  large  number  deal  with  cul¬ 
tural  and  racial  backgrounds  very  different  from  those  of  middle- 
class  young  people. 

The  importance  of  considering  differences  between  generations 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Young  people  should  understand  that 
parents  as  well  as  adolescents  have  to  adjust  to  new  roles  of 
interdependence  with  the  emergence  of  teen-age  problems.  Con¬ 
sent  to  use  the  car,  permission  to  invite  one’s  own  friends  to  the 
kind  of  party  the  “crowd”  likes,  the  desire  to  choose  clothes, 
hobbies,  sports,  friends,  all  represent  readjustments  by  the 
parents  who  up  to  this  time  have  taken  sole  responsibility  for 
giving  their  sons  and  daughters  the  “best  possible”  start  in 
life.  These  parents,  watching  young  people  learn  by  failures  as 
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well  as  successes,  have  real  misgivings  and  experience  much  inse¬ 
curity  and  doubt  as  they  slacken  the  reins. 

The  story  that  presents  the  problem  of  the  parent  and  gives 
the  reader  opportunity  to  identify  with  his  anxieties  and  concerns 
is  particularly  useful  if  teachers  use  questions  like  these:  “How 
did  the  mother  feel  about  this  boy’s  new  friends?  Why  was  the 
father  afraid  to  allow  this  girl  too  many  new  privileges  at  once? 
Have  you  known  any  parents  who  felt  this  way?  What  things 
were  said  or  done  that  made  the  decision  harder  or  easier  for 
them?” 

Young  people  should  see  clearly  that  their  own  need  to  be 
identified  with  a  gang  or  crowd  of  their  peers  often  gives  rise  to 
the  little  crises,  rebellions,  and  demands  they  make  upon  adults. 
As  they  read  stories  in  which  friendships  are  particularly  deep 
and  close  and  in  which  the  feeling  emerges,  “Our  gang  does  it, 
so  it  must  be  right,”  they  may  come  to  see  that  their  expanding 
emotional  needs  are  normal  and  wholesome. 

They  also  can  see  that  the  problems  that  arise  are  not  great 
crises,  but  readjustments  within  their  own  sense  of  values,  their 
own  loyalties,  and  their  own  lines  of  responsibility.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  as,  “Why  did  John  feel  that  the  demands  of  the  team  were 
more  important  than  the  duties  his  father  imposed?”  “When 
did  Andrea  begin  to  understand  that  the  decision  rested  with 
her,  not  with  her  mother?”  lead  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  “Did 
you  ever  know  anyone  in  a  similar  position?”  and  to  their  own 
life  problems. 

Further,  young  people  in  America  need  to  understand  that 
they  or  their  schoolmates  may  have  growing-up  problems  that 
are  made  more  acute  by  the  fact  that  parents  belong  to  a  culture 
— ethnic  or  religious — with  different  traditions  and  values  from 
that  of  the  peer  group  with  whom  the  teen-agers  wish  to  identify. 
In  such  cases,  the  decisions  of  young  people  on  friendships,  recre¬ 
ation,  and  vocational  choice  are  more  complicated.  Parents 
born  in  a  country  other  than  America  or  in  a  rural  area  rather 
than  the  city  may  be  more  arbitrary  in  demands,  more  insecure 
and  fearful  of  what  the  future  holds  for  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  Sometimes  differences  between  generations  are  accentu- 
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ated  when  children  have  economic  and  social  privileges  and  ambi¬ 
tions  beyond  their  parents’.  To  use  stories  effectively,  the  teacher 
must  raise  for  discussion  such  questions  as  these:  “Why  did  the 
father  fear  for  his  child?  Out  of  what  feelings  or  experiences  or 
false  ideas  did  those  fears  arise?” 

Since  younger  children  usually  accept  the  parental  authority  in 
their  families  quite  casually,  discussing  differences  between  gener¬ 
ations  is  generally  not  appropriate  for  elementary  school  pupils. 
This  Ladder  is  particularly  addressed  to  young  people  from  ninth 
through  twelfth  grade. 

Some  Annotated  Books 

The  books  here  annotated  represent  the  range  of  differences 
between  generations  in  cultural,  religious,  and  racial  backgrounds: 
Spanish,  English,  Russian,  Scottish,  French-Canadian,  Old  Ameri¬ 
can,  Jewish,  Catholic,  Indian,  Negro.  Conflicts  between  gener¬ 
ations  are  more  intense  when  differences  in  economic  status,  relig¬ 
ious  affiliation,  ambition,  or  political  affiliation  exist.  The  first 
books  on  this  list  are  of  maturity  level  for  junior  high  students; 
however,  since  discussions  about  problems  of  adjustment  between 
generations  do  not  appear  as  major  course  content  before  the 
senior  high  school  in  most  places,  books  have  been  selected  pri¬ 
marily  for  that  level. 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  Little  Eagle:  A  Navajo  Boy. 

A  fourteen-year-old  Navajo  boy  tended  sheep,  learned  to  work  in 
silver,  tracked  down  his  sister’s  stolen  pony,  but  always  longed  to  go 
to  the  government  school.  His  great-uncle,  determined  that  he  should 
not  be  contaminated  by  the  ways  of  the  hated  Pelicani,  stood  in  his 
way.  Little  Eagle,  assisted  by  a  medicine  man,  finally  won  his  uncle’s 
acquiescence,  but  not  real  consent.  The  struggle  between  generations 
is  accentuated  because  of  the  rigid  controls  of  tribal  life.  (Cadmus) 
Hale,  1938,  $2.\6. 

Cote,  Phyllis.  The  People  Upstairs. 

Living  in  a  family  where  the  mother  works  and  Gramp  has  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  activities  and  guidance  of  the  children,  Judy’s 
main  problem  is  to  persuade  the  grownups  in  her  family  to  accept  as 
roomers  “those  actors.”  She  wants  the  friendly  older  couple  in  their 
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upstairs  rooms  because  they  are  helpful  in  solving  her  problem  with 
hand-me-down  clothes  and  difficulties  over  Christmas  presents.  For 
many  readers  this  book  can  extend  understandings  of  how  economically 
underprivileged  families  “manage,”  of  the  importance  of  part-time  jobs 
for  children,  of  how  strongly  the  family  “integrity”  must  be  defended 
against  wealthier  acquaintances.  Doubleday,  1946,  ^2.00. 

Worth,  Kathryn.  The  Middle  Button. 

In  1880  when  thirteen-year-old  Maggie  McAin,  daughter  of  a  village 
minister,  announced  her  intention  of  becoming  a  doctor,  her  family 
was  shocked  at  an  ambition  that  broke  all  conventions  for  women. 
Through  her  willingness  to  assist  a  country  doctor,  to  do  practical 
nursing,  and  to  gather  herbs,  she  succeeded  not  only  in  convincing 
them  of  her  determination,  but  also  of  her  abilities.  The  theme  of  this 
story,  a  break  into  an  unconventional  role,  is  useful  in  placing  women 
as  a  minority  group  in  a  new  light.  (Derogatory  stereotypes  about 
Negroes  need  critical  examination  when  this  book  is  read.)  Doubleday, 
1941,^2.00. 

Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Teresita  of  the  Valley. 

A  sixteen-year-old  girl  moves  with  her  family  from  a  small  village 
near  the  New  Mexican  border  to  Denver  where,  in  a  large  city  high 
school,  she  becomes  ashamed  of  her  Spanish-speaking  background. 
Teresita  wants  to  eliminate  quickly  all  the  differences  between  her 
family  and  their  American  neighbors  but  her  mother  and  grandmother 
cling  to  their  old  customs.  The  conflict  between  parents  and  children 
is  intensified  by  these  cultural  differences.  Houghton,  1943,  $2.50. 

Neumann,  Daisy.  Now  That  ApriV s  There. 

Wincie,  age  fifteen,  and  Angus,  age  nine,  evacuated  from  Oxford 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  return  to  England  after  living  with  a 
Harvard  professor’s  family  for  three  years.  Their  readjustment  to 
their  parents  and  their  parents  to  them  creates  unhappy  incidents,  but 
the  best  of  English  and  American  ways  are  finally  merged.  Lippincott, 
1945,  $2.50. 

Allen,  Merritt  P.  The  White  Feather. 

Conflicts  between  loyalty  to  the  North  and  the  South  arise  between 
an  illiterate,  tyrannical,  Kentucky  mountaineer  grandfather  and  his 
sensitive,  well-educated  seventeen-year-old  grandson.  The  white 
feather,  given  as  a  symbol  of  cowardice  and  betrayal,  becomes  a  badge 
of  courage  when  the  boy  joins  Morgan’s  raiders.  No  reconciliation  of 
conviction  is  possible  but  respect  for  honesty  and  idealism  bridges  the 
gap  between  generations.  Longmans,  1944,  $2.25. 
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Stern,  Elizabeth  G.  Af.y  Mother  and  1. 

A  case  study  in  acculturation,  this  story  tells  how  a  Jewish  girl  relies 
on  her  mother’s  understanding  while  her  father  refuses  to  change  his 
Old  World  Russian  customs.  While  not  herself  sharing  her  daughter’s 
values  found  outside  the  American  ghetto,  the  mother  supports  the 
girl  in  the  little  decisions,  gradually  weaning  her  from  her  family  and 
its  traditions.  Illustrates  the  ways  in  which  members  of  a  family  hold 
on  to  security.  Macmillan,  1917,  ^2.50. 

Helm,  MacKinley.  Angel  Mo^  and  Her  Son,  Roland  Hayes. 

An  illiterate  mother  born  in  slavery  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  her 
son.  At  every  turn  she  helped  him  make  his  way  from  their  small 
Georgia  farm  to  a  place  as  a  famous  Negro  tenor.  Illustrates  how  a 
parent  may  realize  herself  through  the  ambition  of  a  talented  child. 
Little,  Brown,  1942,  $3.50. 

Caldwell,  Taylor.  Melissa. 

This  novel  shows  how  a  girl  has  to  free  herself  from  idealistic  and 
frustrating  values  learned  from  a  brilliant  and  egotistical  father.  In 
the  extreme  such  a  pattern  becomes  pathological,  but  this  somewhat 
romantic  story  shows  Melissa  learning  to  make  her  way  in  peer  groups, 
throwing  off  the  too-great  regard  for  persons  in  authority,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  her  own  integrity.  (For  mature  readers.)  Scribner,  1947,  $3.00. 

Walker,  Mildred.  Winter  Wheat. 

Young  Ellen  Webb,  born  on  a  Montana  wheat  ranch,  always  won¬ 
ders  whether  her  poetic  New  England  father  and  her  practical  Russian 
peasant  mother  have  had  a  happy  marriage.  Only  as  she  plans  with 
her  fiance  for  her  own  family  life  does  she  appreciate  how  her  parents’ 
interests  and  temperaments  supplement  each  other.  Shows  how  a  child 
born  of  parents  very  different  from  each  other  is  torn  by  allegiance  to 
different  sets  of  values.  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 

Hobart,  Alice  Tisdale.  The  Peacock  Sheds  His  Tail. 

James  Buchanan  of  the  United  States  embassy  marries  into  a  proud, 
conservative,  Spanish  family  in  Mexico.  The  grandparents  expect  the 
family  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  autocratic  feudal  system  while  the  parents, 
weak  but  devout,  let  the  children  break  all  the  traditions.  The  different 
interests  and  values  of  three  generations  make  tensions  in  this  family. 
Bobbs-Merrill,  1945,  $2.75.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

Cronin,  A.  J.  The  Green  Years. 

An  Irish  boy  has  no  alternative  but  to  live  with  his  unsympathetic 
Scotch  grandparents.  Heartache  and  loneliness  come  from  his  change 
in  home  and  his  isolation  as  a  Catholic  in  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  family 
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and  community.  Only  an  understanding  great-grandfather  fosters  the 
boy’s  determination  to  get  an  education.  This  is  the  problem  of  an 
orphaned  child  reared  by  grandparents  distant  in  years  and  different  in 
religious  traditions.  Little,  Brown,  1944,  $2.50. 

Graham,  Gwethalyn.  Earth  and  High  Heaven. 

When  Erica  Drake,  Montreal  society  girl  and  daughter  of  an  old 
English-Canadian  family,  fell  in  love  with  Mark  Reiser,  a  Jewish 
lawyer,  she  precipitated  a  definite  break  with  her  father.  As  his 
favorite  child,  the  one  who  understood  him  best,  she  could  not  cope 
with  her  father’s  refusal  to  accept  Mark.  This  is  a  story  of  religious 
intolerance  in  which  the  understanding  between  mother  and  daughter 
deepens  as  the  gulf  between  father  and  daughter  widens.  (For  mature 
readers.)  Lippincott,  1944,  $2.50.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

Marquand,  John  P.  B.F.^s  Daughter, 

A  tycoon  of  our  own  day,  B.F.  has  given  Polly  all  that  wealth  can 
command,  but  no  avenues  for  expression  of  her  deepest  needs  or  the 
development  of  her  personal  aspirations.  This  sophisticated  story  is 
in  part  a  study  of  how  parent-child  relationships  affect  the  marriage 
of  an  only  daughter  and  of  how,  without  a  break  in  the  relationship,  a 
woman  achieves  insight  into  her  own  problems.  (For  mature  readers.) 
Little,  Brown,  1946,  $2.75.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.49. 

Sinclair,  Jo.  Wasteland. 

In  his  school  life  and  in  his  family  of  European-born  Jewish  parents, 
John  Brown,  newspaper  photographer  (born  Jake  Braunowitz),  has 
been  a  misfit.  A  psychiatrist  helps  him  through  his  wasteland  of  fear 
and  self-mistrust  until  he  reaches  understanding  of  his  father,  his 
family,  and  his  religion  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  ashamed.  The 
setting  of  this  story  happens  to  be  Jewish,  but  other  tensions  between 
an  Individual  and  his  home  might  create  wastelands  for  other  people. 
(For  mature  readers.)  Harper,  1946,  $2.50.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City, 
$1.00. 


Reading  Ladder 

^Sperry,  Armstrong.  Little  Eagle:  A  Navajo  Boy.  (Cadmus)  Hale 
&  Co.,  1938,  $2.16. 

t*CoTE,  Phyllis.  The  People  Upstairs.  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.00. 

Angelo,  Valenti.  Hill  of  Little  Miracles.  Viking,  1942,  $2.50. 
I^Daringer,  Helen  F.  Adopted  Jane.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.00. 

Worth,  Kathryn.  The  Middle  Button.  Doubleday,  1941,  $2.00. 
JCaudill,  Rebecca.  Barrie  lA  Daughter.  Viking,  1943,  $2.00. 
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Emery,  Russell  G.  High,  Inside!  Macrae  Smith,  1948,  ^2.50. 
Thompson,  Mary  W.  Pattern  for  Penelope.  Longmans,  1943,  ^2.25. 
fMcCoRMicK,  Wilfred.  The  Three-Two-Pitch.  Putnam,  1948,  ^2.00. 


I^Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Shuttered  Windows.  Houghton,  1938, 
^2.50. 

t* - .  T ere sita  of  the  Valley.  Houghton,  1943,  ^2.50. 

f Raymond,  Margaret  T.  A  Bend  in  the  Road.  Longmans,  1934, 
^2.50. 

INeumann,  Daisy.  Now  That  ApriVs  There.  Lippincott,  1945,  ^2.50. 

fYENNi,  Julia  T.  House  for  the  Sparrow.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1942, 
$2.50. 

*Allen,  Merritt  P.  The  White  Feather.  Longmans,  1944,  $2.25. 

Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter.  Mother  Mason.  Appleton,  1924,  $2.00. 

I^Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan.  The  Yearling.  Scribner,  1938,  $2.50; 
ill.  ed.,  $3.00;  rev.  school  ed.,  $1.72.  Grosset,  $1.49.  Modern  Lib., 
$1.25. 

Zaimi,  Nexhmie.  Daughter  of  the  Eagle:  The  Autobiography  of  an 
Albanian  Girl.  Washburn,  1937,  $2.50. 

t*STERN,  Elizabeth  G.  My  Mother  and  I.  Macmillan,  1917,  $2.50. 

f*OsBORN,  Vera  Maynard,  There  Were  Two  of  Us.  (Whittlesey) 
McGraw,  1944,  $2.75. 

Antin,  Mary.  The  Promised  Land.  Houghton,  1912,  $3.00. 

JDay,  Clarence.  Life  with  Father.  Knopf,  1935,  $2.00.  Modern 
Lib.,  $1.25.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00.  Also  in  The  Clarence 
Day  Omnibus,  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00.  Also  in  The  Best 
of  Clarence  Day,  Knopf,  1948,  $3.75. 

JBrown,  Joe  D.  Stars  in  My  Crown.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.75. 

JAuslander,  Joseph,  and  Wurdemann,  A.  My  Uncle  Jan.  Long¬ 
mans,  1948,  $2.75. 

f North,  Sterling.  So  Dear  to  My  Heart.  Doubleday,  1947,  $2.75. 

fGouDGE,  Elizabeth.  Pilgrim’s  Inn.  Coward-McCann,  1948,  $3.00. 

JBest,  Herbert.  Whistle,  Daughter,  Whistle.  Macmillan,  1947, 
$3.50. 

JEaverty,  Maura.  Never  No  More.  Longmans,  1942,  $2.50. 

Damon,  Bertha  C.  Grandma  Called  It  Carnal.  Simon  &  Schuster, 
1938,  $2.00. 

I^Helm,  MacKinley.  Angel  Mo’  and  Her  Son,  Roland  Hayes.  Little, 
Brown,  1942,  $3.50. 
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Erdman,  Loula  G.  The  Years  of  the  Locust.  Dodd,  Mead,  1947, 
$2.75. 

Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh.  The  Rolling  Years.  Macmillan,  1936, 
$1.49. 

f Gather,  Willa  S.  My  Antonia.  Houghton,  1946,  $3.00. 
fHuGHEs,  Langston.  Not  Without  Laughter.  Knopf,  1930,  $2.50. 
f*WALKER,  Mildred.  Winter  Wheat.  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 
f*CRONiN,  A.  J.  The  Green  Years.  Little,  Brown,  1944,  $2.50. 
IFrost,  Frances  M.  Yoke  of  Stars.  Rinehart,  1939,  $2.50. 
fWicKENDEN,  Dan.  Tobias  Brandywine.  Morrow,  1948,  $3.00. 
fCANFiELD,  Dorothy  [Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield].  The  Bent  Twig. 
Holt,  1915,  $1.60.  Gros set,  $1.00. 

f^HoBART,  Alice  Tisdale.  The  Peacock  Sheds  His  Tail.  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1945,  $2.75.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

f*AscH,  Sholem.  East  River.  Putnam,  1946,  $3.00. 


FOR  MATURE  READERS 

I^Graham,  Gwethalyn.  Earth  and  High  Heaven.  Lippincott,  1944, 
$2.50.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

Farrell,  James  T.  Father  and  Son.  Vanguard,  1940,  $3.00.  World 
Pub.,  $1.98. 

Marquand,  John  P.  B.F.’s  Daughter.  Little,  Brown,  1946,  $2.75. 
Kuhn,  Rene  L.  34  Charlton.  Appleton,  1945,  $2.75. 

J^Heyward,  DuBose.  MambaA  Daughters.  Doubleday,  1929,  $2.00. 
f*FoRBES,  Kathryn.  Transfer  Point.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.75. 
Caldwell,  Taylor.  Melissa.  Scribner,  1947,  $3.00. 

JHalper,  Albert.  Sons  of  the  Fathers.  Harper,  1940,  $2.50. 

De  Capite,  Michael.  Maria.  John  Day,  1943,  $2.50. 
f*SiNCLAiR,  Jo.  Wasteland.  Harper,  1946,  $2.50.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden 
City,  $1.00. 

fCooK,  Fannie  F.  Storm  against  the  Wall.  Doubleday,  1948,  $3.00. 


VI.  ADJUSTMENT  TO  NEW  PLACES 

AND  SITUATIONS 

The  books  in  this  Ladder  describe  many  adjustments  of  people 
to  new  places  and  new  situations.  Some  are  pioneering  stories  of 
people  who  move  from  one  section  of  America  to  another,  from 
rural  to  urban  setting,  or  the  reverse.  Some  tell  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  recent  migrants  from  Europe  to  modern  American  life. 
Some  tell  of  the  adjustment  to  a  new  job,  to  new  hardships,  or 
to  a  misfortune.  They  all  show  that  courage,  tenacity,  and  the 
ability  to  find  friends  and  to  give  friendship  are  essential  in  any 
new  situation. 

These  books  deal  with  problems  often  considered  in  American 
literature  and  social  studies  classes.  Many  stories  present  the 
difficulties  of  immigrants  and  immigrants.  They  give  realistic 
pictures  of  pioneering  and  the  frontier;  they  show  the  kinds  of 
people  who  took  part  in  the  western  movement  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial  America  and  add  body  to  the  concepts  about 
the  waves  of  immigration  and  the  different  national  groups  in 
various  sections  of  our  country.  They  make  more  vivid  the  sense 
of  adventure,  the  democratic  concepts,  and  the  values  of  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement  implicit  in  our  documents  of  freedom,  in  the 
poetry  of  Walt  Whitman,  or  in  the  essays  of  Emerson. 

People  in  America  move  about  a  great  deal.  They  always 
have.  Some  families  have  moved  to  a  different  section  of  the 
country  in  each  new  generation  or  shifted  to  a  new  way  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living.  Moving  from  place  to  place  or  shifting  from  one 
kind  of  work  to  another  makes  much  the  same  demands  on  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families.  In  seeking  a  better  way  of  life,  they  must 
give  up  some  cherished  possessions  and  ways  of  living.  They 
must  adjust  to  a  new  physical  environment  and  to  new  values,  new 
ways  of  feeling,  and  new  relationships  to  people.  They  must 
make  those  compromises  and  find  those  new  neighbors  and  asso¬ 
ciates  who  will  give  them  status  in  the  new  world. 

In  contrast  to  those  whose  family  tradition  is  one  of  adjusting 
to  new  places  and  situations,  there  are  “rooted”  people — those 
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who  have  lived  in  little  pockets  or  islands  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  New  England  or  the  South  and  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  one  occupation  for  more  than  a  generation. 
These  people  stand  apart  from  the  flux  of  American  life;  they 
often  pride  themselves  on  their  steadfastness  and  solid  back¬ 
grounds,  but  they  have  problems,  too.  Economic  forces,  regional 
traditions,  or  family  sanctions  have  made  possible  their  continuity 
of  adjustment,  sometimes  interpreted  as  steadfastness,  some¬ 
times  looked  down  upon  as  backwardness  or  inability  to  change. 

Whether  children  come  from  families  that  move  or  from  fam¬ 
ilies  that  have  taken  root,  they  need  to  understand  the  problems 
of  people  who  must  adjust  to  new  places  or  situations.  They 
need  to  see  themselves  as  products  of  the  mobility  of  American 
life  or  as  those  who  have  stood  out  against  its  flux.  They  can 
understand  better  the  problems  of  their  mothers  and  fathers, 
their  neighbors  and  friends;  their  own  reactions  to  classmates 
who  have  moved  from  village  to  city  or  vice  versa;  their  own 
feelings  as  they  come  into  a  new  school.  They  will  learn  to 
identify  themselves  with  all  newcomers  who  face  the  hazard  of 
meeting  new  expectations  and  who  need  new  habits  and  skills  in 
neighborhood  or  school.  Certain  basic  concepts  about  adjust¬ 
ing  to  new  places  and  situations  can  be  taught  at  many  grade 
levels  and  become  more  significant  as  students  reach  emotional 
maturity. 

One  important  idea  for  children  to  grasp  is  that  people  move 
with  pioneering  zeal  to  find  better  living  conditions,  more  eco¬ 
nomic  or  vocational  opportunities,  pleasanter  climate,  more  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  for  themselves  and  their  families.  In  any  of 
the  more  elementary  books  of  this  Ladder  children  can  read 
about  groups  who  moved  for  each  of  these  reasons.  In  stories 
about  each  group  children  can  find  graphic  answers  to  questions 
like  these:  “What  conditions  made  life  hard  in  the  old  country? 
What  new  experiences  did  they  hope  to  find  in  the  new  country? 
In  what  ways  were  they  surprised?  In  what  ways  disappointed?” 

People  bring  to  their  new  life  some  necessary  worldly  goods 
and  also  some  precious  possessions — symbols  of  what  they  hold 
dear  in  song,  religion,  or  art.  In  almost  any  class  some  children 
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can  tell  what  grandparents  brought  from  the  old  country.  Along 
with  necessary  and  precious  things  children  recognize  that  people 
brought  their  traditions,  skills,  and  ideas  about  right  and  wrong. 
The  word  “culture”  describes  the  way  of  life  people  bring  to  a 
new  country.  The  word  may  be  too  difficult  for  sixth-graders,  but 
the  concept  is  not  beyond  eleventh-  and  twelfth-graders.  Such 
questions  as  these  focus  discussion:  “What  useful  possessions 
did  people  in  this  story  bring  to  the  new  country?  What  other 
precious  things  did  they  bring  to  remind  them  of  their  old  world? 
What  ways  of  working,  worshipping,  speaking,  did  they  bring?” 

New  situations  force  changes  in  people — their  ways  of  doing 
things,  their  values,  their  feelings,  their  relationships  to  other 
people.  In  discussing  the  changes  that  people  in  books  made  to 
new  situations,  children  and  older  students  learn  to  consider  how 
people  arrive  at  satisfying  compromises.  Questions  like  these, 
“What  did  John’s  father  want  most  for  his  son  in  the  new  com¬ 
munity?  What  did  he  have  to  sacrifice  to  get  it?”  help  children 
to  find  the  principles  by  which  people  make  decisions  and  com¬ 
promises.  To  help  students  see  the  part  that  different  values 
play  in  choices,  the  discussion  leader  may  ask,  “Was  this  choice 
made  to  get  things  that  were  needed  or  to  make  more  friends?” 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  understand  how  the  community 
reacts  to  its  newcomers,  how  long  it  takes  the  old  settlers  to  make 
gestures  of  welcome,  in  what  ways  they  express  standoffishness  at 
first,  and  how  they  finally  admit  a  newcomer  to  full  participation 
and  status  in  the  community.  Young  people  reviewing  their  own 
experience  and  their  families’  experience  find  many  ways  of 
describing  and  analyzing  the  feelings  generated  in  both  new¬ 
comers  and  old  residents.  They  can,  with  considerable  insight, 
learn  to  read  behavior — their  own  and  that  of  their  fellows; 
they  can  come  to  recognize  a  craving  for  acceptance,  a  bold 
front  to  hide  insecurity,  or  timidity,  bewilderment,  uncertainty. 

The  theme  of  the  newcomer  has  proved  particularly  helpful 
to  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  where  emotional 
experience  both  real  and  vicarious  is  needed  to  implement  the 
factual  study  of  how  people  came  to  America  and  moved  about 
here.  In  school  populations  where  there  is  great  mobility,  as 
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well  as  in  those  where  there  is  a  predominance  of  old  residents, 
children  can  bring  vivid  experiences  of  their  own  to  the  study  of 
the  problem  of  newcomers. 

These  concepts  also  make  a  vivid  impact  in  the  later  years  of 
the  high  school  program.  Discussion  of  these  concepts  can  con¬ 
tribute  realistic  detail  to  the  study  of  what  the  pioneers  and  immi¬ 
grants  brought  to  their  new  homes;  discussion  can  also  give  stu¬ 
dents  a  new  sense  of  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  the  flux  that  is 
American  life.  They  may  also  gain  a  way  of  dealing  with  some 
of  their  own  insecurities  and  needs. 

Some  Annotated  Books 

The  books  here  annotated  describe  adjustment  to  new  places 
and  new  situations  by  people  who  come  from  a  variety  of  cul¬ 
tural,  religious,  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  situations  in  which 
these  adjustments  take  place  include  being  an  immigrant  or  a 
refugee,  pioneering  in  a  frontier  community,  orienting  oneself  to 
being  physically  handicapped  and  to  being  a  newcomer  in  a  com¬ 
munity  with  different  mores. 

Haywood,  Carolyn.  Primrose  Day, 

Merry,  an  English  child,  comes  to  America  during  World  War  II. 
Her  aunt  tries  to  reproduce  as  much  of  her  English  life  as  possible,  but 
still  Merry  finds  that  difference  in  speech  sets  her  apart  from  her  new 
classmates.  Sharing  pleasant  experiences  leads  to  good  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  and  a  feeling  of  at-homeness.  Harcourt,  1942,  $2.2S. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Up  the  Hill. 

A  Polish  family  joins  a  heterogeneous  European-American  commu¬ 
nity  in  a  Pennsylvania  mining  town.  At  Saturday  school  children  learn 
the  language,  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  the  various  nationality 
groups.  This  book  presents  the  adjustment  of  foreign-born  citizens  to 
America  in  a  community  that  is  ideally  pleasant  and  sympathetic.  i 
Doubleday,  1942,  $2.00.  | 

Dana,  Dorathea.  Sugar  Bush.  j 

The  sturdy  Kolacheks,  new  Vermonters,  become  the  real  neighbors  j 
and  friends  of  the  Allens,  old  Vermonters,  when  they  harvest  coopera-  i 

tively  their  maple  sugar  crop.  The  story  tells  how  a  family  takes  on  i 

American  ways  and  yet  contributes  colorful  new  names  and  added  ' 
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gaiety  to  a  small  community.  The  vivid  description  of  what  sugaring 
means  in  the  life  of  this  community  supplies  a  contrast  with  occupa¬ 
tions  in  other  communities.  Nelson,  1947,  $2.75. 

Lederer,  Charlotte.  Y anko  in  America. 

Coming  from  Slovakia  to  a  suburb  of  New  York  City,  ten-year-old 
Yanko  Nemec  and  six-year-old  Annicka  are  called  “Bohunks”  and 
‘‘Hunkies”  and  suffer  ridicule  because  of  their  foreign  clothes  when  they 
try  to  find  friends  in  their  neighborhood  and  school.  The  family  wins 
the  respect  of  the  community  because  of  their  abilities  and  industrious¬ 
ness,  the  father  as  a  cabinet-maker,  the  mother  through  her  good  cook¬ 
ing,  fine  embroideries,  and  successful  garden,  Yanko  because  of  bravery, 
good  sportsmanship,  and  unusual  artistic  promise  in  wood-carving,  and 
Annicka  for  being  a  nice  little  girl.  The  abilities  they  brought  with 
them  were  responsible  for  a  complete  acceptance  in  their  new  home. 
Crowell,  1943,  $2.00. 

JuDSON,  Clara  Ingram.  Petar’s  Treasure. 

This  story  of  the  courageous  Petrovich  family  contrasts  life  here 
and  in  Dalmatia  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Difficulty  with  the 
English  language,  financial  problems,  foreign  clothes,  and  experiences 
with  unscrupulous  labor  practices  strengthen  loyalty  to  family  goals 
and  to  a  new  country.  Hard  work,  frugality,  and  happiness  derived 
from  simple  pleasures  help  the  family  to  become  secure.  Houghton, 
1943,  $2.00. 

CouRNos,  John.  A  Boy  Named  John. 

Ivan  Gregorievitch  Grimsky  came  from  Russia  with  his  mother, 
father,  five  brothers  and  sisters.  The  family  wanted  to  be  taken  for 
Americans  so  much  that  they  tried  in  every  way  to  conform.  Ivan 
changed  his  name  to  John  Grimm,  and  father,  who  was  an  inventor, 
shaved  his  beard.  When  John  sold  newspapers  to  help  with  the  family 
finances,  he  decided  that  a  job  on  a  newspaper  was  what  he  wanted  in 
the  future.  Shows  how  a  family  recognizing  differences  in  custom 
becomes  accepted  and  finds  a  place  in  a  new  country.  Scribner,  1941, 
$1.75. 

Gates,  Doris.  North  Fork. 

•At  thirteen,  orphaned  Drew  Saunders  learns  in  an  Indian  village 
how  it  feels  to  play  a  minority  role.  His  first  blunder  in  meeting  an 
Indian  boy  of  his  own  age  sensitizes  him  to  feelings  and  attitudes 
previously  unfamiliar.  In  making  a  place  for  himself  in  the  school 
and  community  group.  Drew  learns  to  conform  in  dress,  speech,  man¬ 
ners,  and  general  behavior.  Viking,  1945,  $2.00. 
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Brink,  Carol  R.  Caddie  W oodlawn. 

When  the  Woodlawn  family  moved  from  New  England  to  Wisconsin, 
they  brought  with  them  their  New  England  customs.  Caddie,  eleven 
years  old  and  a  spirited  tomboy,  made  friends  in  the  Indian  village  and 
initiated  a  Boston  cousin  to  the  ways  of  the  Wisconsin  frontier.  Life 
was  not  easy  but  when  opportunity  to  leave  comes  in  the  form  of  an 
inheritance  in  England  the  family  decides  to  remain.  The  happiness 
and  satisfaction  found  by  the  Woodlawns  in  their  new  home  was  the 
result  of  their  complete  adjustment  to  pioneer  life.  Macmillan,  1935, 
^2.50. 

Beim,  Lorraine.  Triumph  Clear. 

Adjusting  to  being  physically  handicapped  is  as  difficult  as  adjusting 
to  a  new  place.  Marsh  Evans  does  both.  At  Warm  Springs  she  learns 
that  she  must  change  her  plans  for  a  career  and  at  the  same  time 
learns  the  skills  for  participating  in  a  new  group.  Harcourt,  1946,  $2.50. 

Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Shuttered  Windows. 

After  the  death  of  her  educated  parents,  Harriet  Freeman,  a  sixteen- 
year-old  Negro  girl,  leaves  Minneapolis  to  visit  her  only  relative,  a  | 
great-grandmother  living  on  a  South  Carolina  island.  She  is  appalled 
at  the  poverty  on  the  island  and  disdainful  of  the  poor  buildings  and 
equipment  in  the  school  that  she  attends.  However,  her  experiences 
there  and  her  understanding  of  the  dignity  of  character  of  her  great¬ 
grandmother  develop  in  her  an  appreciation  of  her  own  people  and 
desire  to  spend  her  life  helping  them.  Shows  how  obstacles  become 
unimportant  in  the  face  of  desire  to  serve  people.  Houghton,  1938, 
$2.50. 

Means,  Florence  Crannell.  The  Moved-Outers. 

The  tragedy  inherent  in  the  breakup  of  homies  among  the  Japanese- 
Americans  and  the  problems  of  living  in  relocation  camps  are  shown. 
The  Ohara  family,  especially  its  adolescent  members.  Sue  and  Kim, 
try  valiantly  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  deprivations  and  humiliations 
they  cannot  escape;  they  come  through  still  hopeful  about  finding  a 
place  in  American  life.  Shows  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  to  a  new  way 
of  living  and  the  problems  that  young  people  may  encounter  when  gang 
values  are  in  conflict  with  values  derived  from  closely  knit  family  units. 
Houghton,  1945,  $2.50. 

Baker,  Louise.  Out  on  a  Limb.  j 

Louise  Baker  finds  herself  out  on  a  limb,  as  she  humorously  puts  it,  ‘ 
when  at  the  age  of  eight  she  loses  her  leg  in  an  automobile  accident.  : 
How  she  skates,  skis,  rides  horseback  and,  despite  her  grandmother’s  | 
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grim  prediction  that  “Louise  will  never  get  a  man,”  marries  twice  is  a 
tale  full  of  fun  and  courage,  a  reproof  to  those  inclined  to  pity  them¬ 
selves.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw,  1946,  $2.00. 

Papashvily,  George  and  Helen.  Anything  Can  Happen. 

Anything  could  happen — and  usually  did — to  George  Papashvily 
after  he  came  from  his  native  Georgia,  in  Russia,  to  America.  The 
reader  comes  to  feel  that  he  knows  George  and  his  Russian  friends  as 
they  meet  bewildering  situations  and  surmount  them  with  simplicity, 
matter-of-factness,  and  hilarity.  Through  it  all,  George  Papashvily 
keeps  an  honest  faith  in  himself  and  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
Harper,  1945,  $2.00. 

Vardoulakis,  Mary.  Gold  in  the  Streets. 

The  desire  to  earn  money  quickly  brings  George  Vardas,  a  young 
Cretan  peasant,  to  a  mill  town  in  Massachusetts.  Difficulties  at  Ellis 
Island,  the  loyalty  of  Greeks  to  each  other,  the  hostility  of  the  Poles, 
the  arrival  of  friends  and  relatives  from  Greece,  learning  a  new  lan¬ 
guage,  shaving,  conforming  in  dress,  all  are  parts  of  the  picture  of 
adjustment.  Important  for  its  picture  of  how  people  of  similar  back¬ 
grounds  crowd  together  in  an  industrial  town.  Dodd,  Mead,  1945,  $2.50. 

Lane,  Rose  Wilder.  Let  the  Hurricane  Roar. 

The  story  of  two  enthusiastic  and  courageous  young  people  and  their 
first  exciting  year  of  homesteading  on  the  Dakota  prairies.  They  made 
adjustments  to  a  rugged  physical  environment  as  well  as  to  the  isolation 
of  pioneering.  Longmans,  1933,  $1.75. 

Rizk,  Salom.  Syrian  Yankee. 

Born  in  a  tiny  poverty-stricken  town  in  Syria,  Salom  Rizk  learned 
of  his  American  citizenship  and  determined  to  claim  it  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Five  years  later  he  arrived  in  this  country  penniless  and  home¬ 
less.  An  account  of  appreciation  for  privileges  in  America,  adventures 
in  democracy,  and  experiences  in  self-education.  Doubleday,  1943, 
$2.00. 

Pinkerton,  Kathrene  S.  G.  Wilderness  Wife. 

When  the  Pinkertons  were  forced  to  live  an  outdoor  life,  they  chose 
the  Canadian  wilderness  in  northern  Ontario.  They  built  a  log  cabin 
with  their  own  hands,  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton  learned  to  trap,  garden,  and 
drive  a  dog  team.  The  young  couple  developed  unsuspected  skills  in 
adjusting  from  city  life  to  life  in  the  wilderness.  Lippincott,  1939, 
$2.75.  Grosset,  $1.00. 
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De  Jong,  David  Cornel.  With  a  Dutch  Accent. 

This  is  the  account  of  a  boyhood  in  Holland,  the  coming  of  a  family 
to  America,  and  their  gradual  acceptance  of  American  ways.  It  shows 
how  newcomers  are  met  in  a  community  of  immigrants  from  their  own 
country.  Harper,  1944,  $2.75. 

Freedman,  Benedict  and  Nancy.  Mrs.  Mike. 

From  a  circumscribed  home  life  in  Boston,  sixteen-year-old  Katherine 
OTallon  seeks  the  benefit  of  the  dry  climate  of  Alberta  and  falls  in 
love  with  Sergeant  Mike  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  settles 
in  a  new  home  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  Adjustment  to  rigorous  life 
on  this  frontier  and  its  hardships  is  the  background  for  a  story  that 
shows  the  enriching  and  maturing  effect  of  marriage  on  Kathie.  The 
interdependence  of  neighbors  in  times  of  need  and  tragedy  character¬ 
izes  this  popular  story.  Coward-McCann,  1947,  ^3.00.  (Sun  Dial) 
Garden  City,  ^1.49.  Bantam  Books,  ^0.25. 

Reading  Ladder 

Weil,  Ann.  The  Very  First  Day.  Appleton,  1946,  $1.50. 

^Haywood,  Carolyn.  Primrose  Day.  Harcourt,  1942,  $2.25. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Elinas  Amerika.  Doubleday,  1941,  $2.00. 
t* - .  Up  the  Hill.  Doubleday,  1942,  $2.00. 


IEberle,  Irmengarde.  The  Very  Good  Neighbors.  Lippincott,  1945, 
$1.75. 

J^Lederer,  Charlotte.  Yanko  in  America.  Crowell,  1943,  $2.00. 
Jones,  Elizabeth  Orton.  Maminka’s  Children.  Macmillan,  1940, 
$3.00. 

Pelzel,  Helene.  Nanka  of  Old  Bohemia.  Albert  Whitman,  1937, 

$2.00. 

f*JuDSON,  Clara  Ingram.  Petar’s  Treasure.  Houghton,  1945,  $2.00. 

- .  They  Came  from  Scotland.  Houghton,  1944,  $2.25. 

- .  They  Came  from  France.  Houghton,  1943,  $2.25. 

f - .  They  Came  from  Sweden.  Houghton,  1942,  $2.25. 

J^Gates,  Doris.  Blue  Willow.  Viking,  1940,  $2.00. 

J^Brink,  Carol  R.  Caddie  W oodlawn.  Macmillan,  1935,  $2.50. 
f*DANA,  Dorathea.  Sugar  Bush.  Nelson,  1947,  $2.75. 
f^WiLsoN,  Hazel  H.  The  Owen  Boys.  Abingdon,  1947,  $2.00.  j 

Williams,  Alice  M.  On  Hampton  Street.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.25.  < 
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CouRNOs,  John.  A  Boy  Named  John,  Scribner,  1941,  ^1.75. 
McLelland,  Isabel  C.  Ten  Beaver  Road.  Holt,  1948,  $2.S0. 
J^Lenski,  Lois.  Judy^s  Journey.  Lippincott,  1947,  ^2.50. 

Voronkova,  L.  Little  Girl  from  the  City.  Little,  Brown,  1948, 

^2.00. 

f'^jACKsoN,  Jesse.  Call  Me  Charley.  Harper,  1945,  $2.00.  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  $0.75. 

JLawrence,  Mildred.  Peachtree  Island.  Harcourt,  1948,  $2.25. 
J^Hayes,  Florence.  Skid.  Houghton,  1948,  $2.50. 

J^Barnes,  Nancy.  The  Wonderful  Year.  Messner,  1946,  $2.50. 
J^Daringer,  Helen  F.  Adopted  Jane.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.00. 
f  Emmett,  Elizabeth.  The  Land  He  Loved.  Macmillan,  1940,  $2.50. 
J^Gates,  Doris.  North  Fork.  Viking,  1945,  $2.00. 

Dusoe,  Robert  C.  Three  Without  Fear.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.25. 
JuDSON,  Clara  Ingram.  The  Lost  Violin.  Houghton,  1947,  $2.50. 
Angelo,  Valenti.  Golden  Gate.  Viking,  1939,  $2.00. 

JGarst,  Shannon.  Wish  on  an  Apple.  Abingdon,  1948,  $2.00. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  These  Happy  Golden  Years.  Harper, 
1943,  $2.00. 

JDe  Jong,  Dola.  Return  to  the  Level  Land.  Scribner,  1947,  $2.50. 
JLenski,  Lois.  Boom  Town  Boy.  Lippincott,  1948,  $2.50. 

Conway,  Helene.  A  Year  to  Grow.  Longmans,  1943,  $2.25. 
Duncombe,  Frances.  Clarinda.  Holt,  1944,  $2.00. 

Chin,  Stanley  and  Fowler  V.  Two  Lands  for  Ming.  Scribner, 
1945,  $2.00. 

f Worth,  Kathryn.  New  Worlds  for  Josie.  Doubleday,  1944,  $2.00. 
JCavanna,  Betty.  Spurs  for  Suzanna.  Westminster,  1947,  $2.00. 
Fox,  Genevieve  M.  Lona  of  Holly  bush  Creek.  Little,  Brown,  1935, 
$2.00. 

Maw,  Margaret  P.  Nikoline’s  Choice.  Oxford,  1947,  $2.50. 

Gleit,  Maria.  Niko^s  Mountains.  Scribner,  1946,  $2.50. 

Hayes,  Florence  S.  Hosh-ki,  the  Navajo.  Random  House,  1943, 

$2.00. 

fDicKsoN,  Marguerite.  Bramble  Bush.  Nelson,  1945,  $2.00. 

J^Allen,  Adam.  New  Broome  Experiment.  Lippincott,  1944,  $2.00. 
Bird,  Dorothy  Maywood.  Granite  Harbor.  Macmillan,  1944,  $2.00. 
Hess,  Fjeril.  Buckaroo.  Macmillan,  1931,  $2.50. 

ISattley,  Helen  R.  Young  Barbarians.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.00. 
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t*BEiM,  Lorraine.  Triumph  Clear.  Harcourt,  1946,  $2.50. 

fDicKSON,  Marguerite.  Rooj  over  Our  Heads.  Nelson,  1948,  $2.50. 

t^WniTNEY,  Phyllis  A.  Willow  Hill.  McKay,  1947,  $2.50. 

I^Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Shuttered  Windows.  Houghton, 
1938,  $2.50. 

t* - .  Teresita  of  the  Valley.  Houghton,  1943,  $2.50. 

IAllee,  Marjorie  Hill.  The  Camp  at  Westlands.  Houghton,  1941, 
$2.50. 

Bassett,  Sara  Ware.  Anchorage.  Doubleday,  1943,  $2.00. 

I^Means,  Florence  Crannell.  The  Moved-Outers.  Houghton,  1945, 
$2.50. 

IRendina,  Laura  Cooper.  Roommates.  Little,  Brown,  1948,  $2.50. 

Mallette,  Gertrude  E.  Wenderly.  Doubleday,  1943,  $2.00. 

IBell,  Margaret  E.  Watch  for  a  Tall  White  Sail.  Morrow,  1948, 
$2.50. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  The  Silver  Pencil.  Scribner,  1944,  $2.50. 

Eaton,  Jeanette.  Narcissa  Whitman:  Pioneer  of  Oregon.  Har- 
court,  1941,  $2.50. 

Nutchuk,  with  Alden  Hatch.  Son  of  the  Smoky  Sea.  Messner, 
1941,  $2.75. 


Kiyooka,  Chiyono  S.  Chiyo’s  Return.  Doubleday,  1935,  $2.00. 
Anon.  The  Log  Cabin  Lady.  Little,  Brown,  1922,  $1.75. 

Walden,  Amelia  Elizabeth.  Waverly.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.50. 
Bogan,  Louise.  Dark  Summer.  Scribner,  1929,  $2.50. 

IMalkus,  Alida.  Constancia  Lona.  Doubleday,  1947,  $2.50. 
SuGiMOTO,  Etsu  I.  A  Daughter  of  the  Samurai.  Doubleday,  1925, 
$3.00. 

*Lane,  Rose  Wilder.  Let  the  Hurricane  Roar.  Longmans,  1933, 
$1.75. 

*Baker,  Louise  M.  Out  on  a  Limb.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw,  1946, 

$2.00. 

fLoGAN,  Milla.  Bring  Along  Laughter.  Random  House,  1947,  $2.50. 

fBucK,  Pearl  S.  East  Wind:  West  Wind.  John  Day,  1930,  $2.50. 
World  Pub.,  $1.00. 

JBest,  Herbert.  Whistle,  Daughter,  Whistle.  Macmillan,  1947,  $3.50. 
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fSKiNNER,  Cornelia  Otis.  Family  Circle.  Houghton,  1948,  $3.50. 

Hannum,  Alberta.  Spin  a  Silver  Dollar.  Viking,  1945,  $3.75. 

^Pinkerton,  Kathrene  S.  G.  Wilderness  Wife.  Lippincott,  1939, 
$2.75.  Grosset,  $1.00. 

Small,  Marie.  Four  Fares  to  Juneau.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw, 
1947,  $2.75. 

fRiZK,  Salom.  Syrian  Yankee.  Doubleday,  1943,  $2.00. 

JAuslander,  Joseph,  and  Wurdemann,  A.  My  Uncle  Jan.  Long¬ 
mans,  1948,  $2.75. 

fWELLNER,  Jessica.  A  Time  for  Laughter.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1948, 
$2.50. 

fSzE,  Mai-Mai.  Echo  of  a  Cry.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.50. 

J^Christowe,  Stoyan.  This  Is  My  Country.  Lippincott,  1938,  $2.1  S. 

JNeumann,  Daisy.  Now  That  April’s  There.  Lippincott,  1945,  $2.50. 

Hansen,  Karen.  Flight  against  the  Wind.  Odyssey,  1947,  $2.00. 

Heyliger,  William.  Home  Is  a  One-Way  Street.  Westminster, 
1945,  $2.00. 

Foldes,  Lili.  Two  on  a  Continent.  Dutton,  1947,  $3.00. 

JGlick,  Carl.  Three  Times  1  Bow.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw,  1943, 
$2.1S. 

Hamilton,  Kay.  Love  Is  Where  You  Find  It.  Macrae  Smith,  1947, 

$2.00. 

fMiERS,  Earl  Schenck.  The  Ivy  Years.  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1945, 
$2.50. 

Richter,  Conrad.  The  Trees.  Knopf,  1940,  $2.75. 

Ohnstad,  Karsten.  The  World  at  My  Finger  Tips.  Bobbs-Merrill, 
1942,  $3.00. 

fSuMNER,  CiD  Ricketts.  Tammy  out  of  Time.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1948, 
$2.75. 

fGoRDON,  Alvin  and  Darley.  Our  Son,  Pablo.  (Whitdesey)  Mc¬ 
Graw,  1946,  $2.75. 

fKoHL,  Edith  E.  Land  of  the  Burnt  Thigh.  Funk,  1938,  $3.00. 

Dahl,  Borghild.  I  Wanted  to  See.  Macmillan,  1944,  $2.50. 

J^Papashvily,  George  and  Helen.  Anything  Can  Happen.  Harper, 
1945,  $2.00. 

Bretz,  Alice.  /  Begin  Again.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw,  1940,  $2.00. 

JAldrich,  Bess  Streeter.  A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.  Appleton,  1928, 
$2.50;  students’  ed.,  $1.40.  Grosset,  $1.49. 
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Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.  The  Great  Meadow.  Viking,  1930, 
$2.S0. 

Gather,  Willa  S.  0  Pioneers!  Houghton,  1941,  $3.00. 

Bates,  Sylvia  C.  The  Weather  Breeder.  Duell,  1948,  $2.1  S. 

Smitter,  Wessel.  Another  Morning.  Harper,  1941,  $2.50. 

Gould,  John.  Farmer  Takes  a  Wife.  Morrow,  1945,  $2.00.  Gros- 
set,  $1.00. 

Kang,  Younghill.  The  Grass  Roof.  Scribner,  1931,  $3.00. 

Barschak,  Erna.  My  American  Adventure.  Washburn,  1945, 
$2.75. 

Thomas,  Newton  G.  The  Long  Winter  Ends.  Macmillan,  1941, 
$3.00. 

I^Vardoulakts,  Mary.  Gold  in  the  Streets.  Dodd,  Mead,  1945, 
$2.50. 

f Gather,  Willa  S.  My  Antonia.  Houghton,  1946,  $3.00. 

I^Gronin,  A.  J.  The  Green  Years.  Little,  Brown,  1944,  $2.50. 

- .  Shannon’s  Way.  Little,  Brown,  1948,  $3.00. 

*De  Jong,  David  Gornel.  With  a  Dutch  Accent.  Harper,  1944, 
$2.7S. 

Ghevigny,  Hector.  My  Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose.  Yale  Univ. 
Press,  1946,  $3.00. 

Rolvaag,  Ole  E.  Giants  in  the  Earth.  Harper,  1929,  $2.75;  text¬ 
book  ed.,  $1.40. 

Gather,  Willa  S.  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop.  Knopf,  1927, 
$2.75. 

JGhao,  Buwei  Yang,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Chinese  Woman.  John 
Day,  1947,  $3.75. 

JFerber,  Edna.  A  Peculiar  Treasure.  Doubleday,  1939,  $3.00. 
World  Pub.,  $1.00. 

JWaln,  Nora.  The  House  of  Exile.  Little,  Brown,  1933,  $3.50. 

I^Thompson,  Era  Bell.  American  Daughter.  Univ.  of  Ghicago 
Press,  1946,  $3.00. 

MacDonald,  Betty.  The  Egg  and  I.  Lippincott,  1945,  $2.75. 

Freedman,  Benedict  and  Nancy.  Mrs.  Mike.  Goward-McGann, 
1947,  $3.00.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  Gity,  $1.49.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 

fSuMNER,  Gid  Ricketts.  Quality.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1946,  $2.75. 
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f Hobson,  Laura  Z.  Gentleman’s  Agreement.  Simon  &  Schuster, 
1947,  $2.1S. 

Bulosan,  Carlos.  America  Is  in  the  Heart.  Harcourt,  1946,  ^3.00. 
fSTEiNBECK,  John.  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Viking,  1939,  $2.1S.  Bantam 
Books,  ^0.25.  Modern  Lib.,  ^1.25.  World  Pub.,  ^1.25. 

Kendrick,  Baynard.  Lights  Out.  Morrow,  1945,  $2.50. 

Cobb,  John.  The  Gesture.  Harper,  1948,  $2.75. 

IHedden,  Worth  Tuttle.  The  Other  Room.  Crown,  1947,  $2.1  S. 
fYouNG,  IsADOR  S.  J adie  Greenway.  Crown,  1947,  $2.75. 

JLewis,  Sinclair.  Kingsblood  Royal.  Random  House,  1947,  $3.00. 
Grosset,  $1.49. 


VII.  HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  GROW  UP 


These  books  show  many  kinds  of  young  people  growing  up  in 
America.  They  dramatize  the  values  of  teen-agers  in  small 
towns,  on  farms,  in  big  cities.  They  show  how  young  people 
reach  decisions  on  their  vocations.  They  show  them  in  recrea¬ 
tional  activities,  accepting  home  responsibilities,  building  their 
relationship  to  brothers  and  sisters.  They  show  them  making 
and  breaking  friendships  with  members  of  their  own  sex  and 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Some  of  the  young  people  in  these  stories  come  from  so-called 
“average”  or  “typical”  American  homes.  Others  come  from 
homes  that  represent  a  particular  cultural  background  or  particu¬ 
lar  economic  underprivilege.  Some  come  from  homes  that  are 
“normal”  in  having  those  family  relationships  with  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  considered  most  wholesome  in  American 
life.  A  few  come  from  homes  that  are  broken  in  the  sense  of 
lacking  one  or  both  parents. 

Two  themes  seem  important  to  young  people  discussing  these 
books.  First,  in  learning  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  adults 
young  people  must  establish  new  relationships  with  their  own 
families  and  with  their  peer  group — at  home,  in  school,  and  on 
jobs.  Second,  becoming  an  adult  means  being  responsible  for 
one’s  choices.  Learning  to  be  an  adult  means  learning  through 
trial  and  error  what  choices  bring  satisfaction,  a  sense  of  security, 
sometimes  financial  reward,  and  often  social  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval. 

Such  questions  as  these  focus  attention  on  the  relationship  to 
the  family:  “How  did  a  character  in  this  story  prove  to  his 
family  that  he  could  accept  new  responsibility?  In  what  ways 
did  they  recognize  or  fail  to  recognize  new  attitudes  and  abilities? 
Do  you  know  of  families  that  keep  their  teen-agers  too  depend¬ 
ent?  What  kinds  of  independence  are  they  ready  for?  How  can 
they  prove  it?  In  what  kinds  of  situations  must  teen-agers  act 
for  themselves  rather  than  follow  family  custom?  In  what  situa- 
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tions  should  teen-agers  respect  the  wishes  or  customs  of  their 
families?” 

Such  questions  as  these  focus  attention  on  learning  behavior 
acceptable  in  the  peer  group  in  which  the  teen-agers  must  find  a 
place:  “How  did  a  character  in  this  story  win  the  approval  of 
other  boys  or  girls?  What  qualities  or  behaviors  make  a  girl 
in  this  story  charming  or  particularly  feminine?  What  behavior 
makes  a  boy  in  this  story  particularly  manly  or  particularly 
masculine?  How  did  a  character  in  this  story  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  all-around  fellow?  Could  the  girl  in  this  story 
have  learned  from  her  brother  the  kinds  of  responses  boys  like 
or  expect  in  popular  girls?” 

Such  questions  as  these  lead  to  practical  descriptions  from  the 
school  environment:  “What  things  make  a  boy  or  girl  popular 
with  boys  and  girls  in  this  school?  What  things  do  people  do 
that  are  superficial  symbols  of  ‘belonging’  ?” 

The  next  questions  may  lead  to  generalizations  and  lay  the 
ground  for  practical  decisions:  “If  you  have  to  choose  between  a 
hobby  or  a  sport  that  gives  you  contact  and  interaction  with 
other  people,  which  would  you  choose  and  why?” 

Such  questions  as  these  help  young  people  weigh  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  decisions:  “What  choices  did  the  character  in 
this  story  have?  Do  you  know  anyone  who  had  similar  choices? 
In  weighing  the  consequences  involved  in  the  decision,  what  sat¬ 
isfactions  to  himself  and  what  social  approval  or  disapproval  had 
to  be  taken  into  account?” 

These  books,  with  those  from  the  list  on  “Differences  between 
Generations,”  are  often  used  as  background  material  for  some  of 
the  units  frequently  appearing  in  high  school  courses  under  such 
names  as  “personality  development,”  “orientation,”  “self-devel¬ 
opment.”  Teachers  often  find  young  people  more  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  that  are  real  to  them  after  they  have  read  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  stories  and  have  planned  discussion  of  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  see  their  own  problems,  not  as  unique,  but 
as  common  to  many  young  people.  In  general,  students  below 
eighth  grade  will  not  be  mature  enough  for  these  stories. 
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Like  the  books  for  “Differences  between  Generations”  the 
problems  presented  in  these  stories  are  related  to  the  maturity  of 
young  people  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  and  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  suitable  for  discussion  below  the  ninth  grade.  The  books 
annotated  in  the  Ladder  deal  with  young  people  from  Indian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Welsh  backgrounds,  but  in  general  the  adjust¬ 
ments  described  are  those  of  young  people  from  so-called  “typical 
American”  families.  Such  problems  as  these  are  vividly  pre¬ 
sented:  the  effect  of  shyness  upon  personal  relationships,  adjust¬ 
ments  in  boy-girl  friendships  and  teen-age  love  affairs,  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  adult  status  within  family  and  peer  groups,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  earning  one’s  way  through  college,  the  personal  reorienta¬ 
tion  involved  in  shifting  personal  ambitions  and  vocational 
choices,  ways  of  overcoming  the  handicaps  of  economic  insecurity 
and  illness. 

Ferris,  Helen.  This  Happened  to  Me. 

These  accounts  of  individual  predicaments  were  gathered  by  the 
author  in  a  girls  camp.  Told  in  first  person  they  are  short,  readable 
starters  for  discussion  and  touch  many  problems  of  the  teen-ager — the 
feelings  of  being  ashamed  of  one’s  house,  annoyance  at  the  well-meant 
advice  of  an  older  brother,  the  struggle  to  overcome  temper  tantrums, 
shyness,  over-talkativeness,  supersensitiveness,  and  desire  for  popu¬ 
larity.  Dutton,  1929,  ^2.50. 

Bryant,  Bernice  M.  Trudy  Terrill:  High-School  Freshman. 

The  red-letter  days  of  entering  high  school  and  the  later  experiences 
in  finding  one’s  place  as  a  freshman  give  the  reader  an  opportunity 
to  see  through  Trudy’s  eyes  the  formation  of  clique  groups.  Fitting 
home  and  school  responsibilities  together,  deciding  about  friendships, 
accepting  leadership  roles  are  the  easily  identified  problems  of  this 
freshman.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1948,  $2.00. 

Cavanna,  Betty.  Going  on  Sixteen. 

When  day-dreaming  Julie  found  herself  a  wallflower  at  the  high 
school  dance,  she  realized  that  she  w'as  not  able  to  meet  either  boys 
or  girls  easily.  Through  varied  interests,  entering  and  winning  an  art 
contest,  and  caring  for  her  pets,  Julie  was  able  to  adjust  to  her  group 
and  to  achieve  a  better  relationship  with  her  father.  Westminster, 
1946,  $2.00. 
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Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Whispering  Girl. 

Vensi,  a  Hopi  Indian,  gained  the  name  “Whispering  Girl”  because 
she  was  too  shy  to  speak  aloud  to  anyone  except  her  foster  parents. 
The  struggle  against  poverty  and  the  tribe’s  belief  that  her  father  had 
sold  the  sacred  ancestral  treasures  increased  her  timidity.  While 
attending  the  World’s  Fair,  Vensi  solved  the  mystery  and  changed  the 
family  fortunes;  thus  she  won  acceptance  as  one  of  the  tribe.  Hough¬ 
ton,  1941,  $2.50. 

Daly,  Maureen.  Seventeenth  Summer. 

This  is  the  story  of  Angie  Morrow’s  seventeenth  summer  with  its 
picnics,  Fourth-of-July  parade,  dances,  and  good  times  in  general. 
Interwoven  with  these  events  is  her  love  aifair  with  Jack,  the  hand¬ 
some,  popular  basketball  hero.  When  fall  comes  and  the  two  separate 
to  go  to  college  Angie  looks  back  and  realizes  how  much  that  seven¬ 
teenth  summer  has  meant  in  her  growing  into  maturity.  Dodd,  Mead, 
1942,  $2.50;  ill.  ed.,  $3.00. 

Christowe,  Stoyan.  This  Is  My  Country. 

The  author,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  came  to  America  from  Bulgaria. 
Here  he  worked  with  a  railroad  gang,  in  a  shoe  factory,  in  the  stock- 
yards,  and  in  roundhouses  and  saved  the  money  for  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  His  experiences  in  growing  up  are  related  to  his  one  aim  to 
become  an  American.  Lippincott,  1938,  $2.75. 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan.  The  Yearling. 

Young  Jody  Baxter  lived  a  lonely  life  in  the  scrub  forest  of  Florida 
until  his  parents  unwillingly  consented  to  his  adopting  an  orphan  fawn. 
The  two  became  inseparable  until  the  fawn  destroyed  the  meager  crops. 
Then  Jody  realized  that  this  situation  offered  no  compromise.  In  the 
sacrifice  of  what  he  loved  best,  he  left  his  own  yearling  days  behind. 
Scribner,  1938,  ill.  ed.,  $3.00;  rev.  school  ed.,  $1.72.  Grosset,  $1.49. 
Modern  Lib.,  $1.25. 

Steffens,  Lincoln.  Boy  on  Horseback. 

Boyhood  experiences  in  the  1870’s  in  California  where  the  author’s 
desire  to  own  a  pony  is  finally  realized.  Riding  over  the  country,  he 
makes  friends  with  cowboys,  Chinese  farmers,  ranchers,  and  jockeys. 
Changing  ambitions  and  new  enthusiasms  are  a  part  of  normal  grow¬ 
ing-up.  Harcourt,  1935,  $2.50. 

Osborn,  Vera  Maynard.  There  Were  Two  of  Us. 

Rollicking  pranks,  adolescent  growing-pains,  college  experiences,  and 
romance  are  experienced  by  a  devoted  brother  and  sister.  The  choice 
of  vocations  is  one  of  their  problems,  but  with  the  help  of  their  father 
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they  make  wise  choices.  One  of  Vera’s  problems  is  the  adjustment 
to  girl  companions,  for  she  played  only  with  boys  until  she  was  twelve 
years  old.  Her  next  problem  comes  when  she  has  to  decide  between 
marriage  and  a  musical  career.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw,  1944,  $2.1S. 

Hawkins,  John  and  Ward.  Devil  on  His  Trail. 

Adrift  on  the  Pacific  in  a  lifeboat,  Joe  remembers  his  life  as  a 
juvenile-court  case  when  society  branded  him  a  potential  killer.  A 
kindly  judge  had  given  him  understanding  and  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  useful  citizen.  Shows  how  adults  can  help  a  juvenile  de¬ 
linquent  find  his  way.  Dutton,  1944,  ^2.50. 

Hathaway,  Katharine  Butler.  The  Little  Locksmith. 

Crippled  with  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  when  a  child,  the  author  tells 
of  her  relationships  to  her  family  in  her  earlier  years  and  of  her  later 
adjustments  to  children,  her  own  generation,  and  independence.  In 
compensation  for  her  loneliness  she  developed  imaginative  qualities  and 
a  gift  for  transforming  the  ordinary  into  the  beautiful.  Illustrates  how 
illness  may  affect  and  delay  some  kinds  of  adolescent  experiences. 
Coward-McCann,  1943,  $2.S0.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

Forbes,  Kathryn.  Transfer  Point. 

Ten-year-old  Allie  Barton’s  parents  were  separated,  and  she  grew 
up  in  her  mother’s  boarding  house  in  the  San  Francisco  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  seeing  her  father  only  occasionally.  Allie  wants  desperately 
to  ‘Telong” — to  be  a  part  of  a  real  home — and  is  torn  between  her  love 
for  her  mother  and  for  her  father.  A  good  picture  of  a  very  real  little 
girl  who  is  the  victim  of  a  broken  home.  (For  mature  readers.)  Har- 
court,  1947,  $2.75. 

Llew^ellyn,  Richard.  Hozu  Green  Was  My  Valley. 

The  youngest  son  of  a  Welsh  miner,  looking  back  upon  the  days  of 
his  youth,  tells  how  the  slag  heaps  from  the  mines  encroach  upon  the 
valley  and  destroy  its  green  loveliness.  Into  this  valley  come  unem¬ 
ployment  and  mine  disturbances  which  affect  the  happiness  of  his 
family  and  of  the  entire  community.  Shows  how  experiences  of  grow¬ 
ing  up  are  inffuenced  by  economic  insecurity  in  workingmen’s  homes. 
(For  mature  readers.)  Macmillan,  1940,  $3.00,  $1.49.  Pocket  Books, 
$0.25. 

Maxwell,  William.  The  Folded  Leaf . 

This  is  the  moving  story  of  the  growing-up  of  Lymie  Peters,  his 
home  life  and  the  home  life  of  his  classmates,  his  ambitions,  and  his 
problems  in  school  and  at  home,  and  his  ideas.  Most  particularly  it 
is  the  story  of  his  intimate  but  difficult  friendship  with  Spud  Latham, 
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football  star  and  Lymie’s  personal  hero.  Through  high  school  and 
college  this  relationship  develops  until  both  boys  outgrow  it  and  mature 
into  new  friendships.  (For  mature  readers.)  Harper,  1945,  ^2.50. 
World  Pub.,  $1.00. 

Motley,  Willard.  Knock  on  Any  Door. 

Loss  of  job  in  the  depression  means  that  Nick’s  family  moves  from 
a  middle  class  community  in  Denver  to  the  bleak  slums  near  Chicago’s 
Hull-House.  He  began  his  teens  with  an  aspiration  to  be  a  priest,  but 
this  was  not  sustained  in  his  new  environment.  Moreover,  he  was 
impelled  to  learn  the  street  gang’s  mores  that  finally  sent  him  to  reform 
school.  The  traumatic  experience  of  watching  one  of  his  friends  pub¬ 
licly  whipped  is  one  of  a  series  of  incidents  that  make  him  a  criminal 
who  cannot  be  saved  by  church  or  school  or  social  agency  from  the 
electric  chair.  The  reader  feels  the  emotional  impact  of  watching  the 
inevitable  chain  of  events  shift  the  motivation  of  a  boy’s  life.  While 
sordid  in  many  spots,  this  story  gives  a  real  occasion  to  cultivate  an 
objective  analysis  of  problems  and  situations  that  we  usually  approach 
with  moral  judgments.  Excerpts  may  be  used  for  different  purposes 
with  groups.  The  book  as  a  whole  must  be  reserved  for  mature  read¬ 
ers.  Appleton,  1947,  $3.00. 

Reading  Ladder" 

Krauss,  Ruth.  The  Growing  Story.  Harper,  1947,  $1.75. 

Treffinger,  Carolyn.  Li  Lun:  Lad  of  Courage.  Abingdon,  1947, 
$2.50. 

fBucK,  Pearl  S.  The  Big  Wave.  John  Day,  1948,  $2.00. 

I^Neilson,  Frances  Fullerton.  Giant  Mountain.  Dutton,  1946, 
$2.25. 

J^Hayes,  Florence.  Skid.  Houghton,  1948,  $2.50. 

^Ferris,  Helen.  This  Happened  to  Me.  Dutton,  1929,  $2.50. 
I^Barnes,  Nancy.  The  Wonderful  Year.  Messner,  1946,  $2.50. 

^Bryant,  Bernice  M.  Trudy  Terrill:  High-School  Freshman.  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1948,  $2.00. 

Howard,  Elizabeth.  Summer  under  Sail.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.00. 

Lovelace,  Maud  H.  Betsy  in  Spite  of  Herself.  Crowell,  1946,  $2.50. 

fDicKSON,  Marguerite.  Bramble  Bush.  Nelson,  1945,  $2.00. 

^This  list  is  planned  particularly  for  discussion  at  the  senior  high  school  level.  The 
first  group  of  titles  includes  three  stories  for  use  with  readers  in  the  elementary  school, 
but  most  of  them  are  for  use  with  eighth-  or  ninth-grade  students.  This  theme  is  not 
particularly  helpful  for  discussion  with  elementary  school  pupils. 
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Benet,  Laura.  The  Hidden  Valley.  Dodd,  Mead,  1938,  $2.2S. 
f*CAVANNA,  Betty.  Going  on  Sixteen.  Westminster,  1946,  $2.00. 
Robinson,  Mabel.  Bright  Island.  Random  House,  1937,  $2.25. 
Lovelace,  Maud  H.  Betsy  and  Joe.  Crowell,  1948,  $2.50. 
tCAVANNA,  Betty.  Spurs  for  Suzanna.  Westminster,  1947,  $2.00. 
Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Whispering  Girl.  Houghton,  1941, 
$2.00. 

fSpERRY,  Armstrong.  Call  It  Courage.  Macmillan,  1940,  $2.50. 
I^Jackson,  Jesse.  Anchor  Man.  Harper,  1947,  $2.00. 

JWeber,  Lenora  M.  Meet  the  Malones.  Crowell,  1943,  $2.50. 

t - .  Beany  Malone.  Crowell,  1948,  $2.50. 

JSattley,  Helen  R.  Young  Barbarians.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.00. 
fRENDiNA,  Laura  Cooper.  Roommates.  Little,  Brown,  1948,  $2.50. 
f Callaghan,  Morley.  Luke  Baldwin's  Vow.  Winston,  1948,  $2.50. 


Goodin,  Peggy.  Clementine.  Dutton,  1946,  $3.00. 

JMeans,  Florence  Crannell.  Great  Day  in  the  Morning.  Houghton, 
1946,  $2.50. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Houghton, 
1923,  $2.00;  popular  ed.,  $1.00. 

Bianco,  Margery  W.  Winterbound.  Viking,  1936,  $2.00. 

I^Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet.  The  Fair  Adventure.  Viking,  1940,  $2.00. 
(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.60. 

JEmery,  Anne.  Mountain  Laurel.  Putnam,  1948,  $2.50. 

*Daly,  Maureen.  Seventeenth  Summer.  Dodd,  Mead,  1942,  $2.50;  ! 

ill.  ed.,  $3.00. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Seventeen.  Harper,  text  ed.,  $1.40.  Bantam  j 
Books,  $0.25.  Grosset,  1916,  $1.00. 

fKiMBROUGH,  Emily.  How  Dear  to  My  Heart.  Dodd,  Mead,  1944,  ' 

$2.50.  Grosset,  $1.29. 

fTuNis,  John  R.  A  City  for  Lincoln.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.00. 

Moser,  Edwa.  Roundelay.  Duell,  1948,  $2.75. 

JNeumann,  Daisy.  Now  That  April's  There.  Lippincott,  1945,  $2.50. 

JWellner,  Jessica.  A  Time  for  Laughter.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1948, 
$2.50. 

*Miers,  Earl  Schenck.  Big  Ben.  Westminster,  1942,  $2.50. 

O’Hara,  Mary.  My  Friend  Flicka.  Lippincott,  1941,  $2.50;  school 
ed.,  $2.00. 
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fTABER,  Gladys  B.  The  Family  on  Maple  Street.  Macrae  Smith, 
1946,  $2.00. 

I^Rawlings,  Marjorie  Kinnan.  The  Yearling.  Scribner,  1938,  ill. 
ed.,  $3.00;  rev.  school  ed.,  $1.72;  Grosset,  $1.49;  Modern  Lib., 
$1.25. 

McKenney,  Ruth.  My  Sister  Eileen.  Harcourt,  1938,  $1.69. 

f*RiZK,  Salom.  Syrian  Yankee.  Doubleday,  1943,  $2.00. 

*Saroyan,  William.  The  Human  Comedy.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.1  S', 
ill.  ed.,  $1.48.  Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 

fSuGiMOTo,  Etsu  I.  A  Daughter  of  the  Samurai.  Doubleday,  1925, 
$3.00. 

f*STERN,  Elizabeth  G.  My  Mother  and  I.  Macmillan,  1917,  $2.50. 

^Steffens,  Lincoln.  Boy  on  Horseback.  Harcourt,  1935,  $2.50. 

Lewis,  Eiluned.  Dew  on  the  Grass.  Macmillan,  1934,  $3.00. 

t*TARKiNGTON,  BooTH.  AHce  Adams.  Doubleday,  1921,  $2.50.  Gros¬ 
set,  $1.49.  Odyssey,  $1.00. 

t*CHRiSTOWE,  Stoyan.  This  Is  My  Country.  LIppIncott,  1938,  $2.75. 

fEsTEs,  Eleanor.  The  Echoing  Green.  Macmillan,  1947,  $3.00. 

Toohey,  John  P.  Growing  Pains.  Dial,  1929,  $2.00. 

Ryerson,  Florence.  Spring  Green:  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 

French,  1944,  $1.75. 

fHiLLYER,  Laurie.  Time  Remembered.  Macmillan,  1945,  $2.00. 

f^OsBORN,  Vera  Maynard.  There  Were  Two  of  Us.  (Whittlesey) 
McGraw,  1944,  $2.75. 

f Warrick,  La  Mar  S.  Yesterday’s  Children.  Crowell,  1943,  $2.00. 

La  Penta,  Helen.  Piccola.  Harper,  1945,  $2.00. 

Nathan,  Robert.  Winter  in  April.  Knopf,  1938,  $2.00. 

fLAVERTY,  Maura.  Never  No  More.  Longmans,  1942,  $2.50. 

JCanfield,  Dorothy  [Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield].  The  Bent  Twig, 

Holt,  1915,  $1.60.  Grosset,  $1.00. 

Jennings,  John  E.  The  Shadow  and  the  Glory.  Reynal,  1943,  $2.1  S. 

JFerber,  Edna.  A  Peculiar  Treasure.  World  Pub.,  $1.00. 

Lavender,  David  S.  Andy  Claybourne.  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.50. 

J^Walker,  Mildred.  Winter  Wheat.  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 

J^Yenni,  Julia  T.  House  for  the  Sparrow.  Harcourt,  1942,  $2.50. 

Hawkins,  John  and  Ward.  Devil  on  His  Trail.  Dutton,  1944,  $2.50. 

McNichols,  Charles  L.  Crazy  Weather.  Macmillan,  1944,  $2.00. 

fMiERS,  Earl  Schenck.  The  Ivy  Years.  Rutgers  Univ.  Press,  1945, 
$2.50. 
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fNoRTH,  Sterling.  So  Dear  to  My  Heart.  Doubleday,  1947,  $2.1S. 

Rolvaag,  Ole  E.  Peder  Victorious.  Harper,  1929,  $2.S0. 

WicKENDEN,  Dan.  The  Running  of  the  Deer.  Morrow,  1937,  ^2.50. 

I^Best,  Herbert.  Young 'un.  Macmillan,  1944,  ^1.00. 

I^Vardoulakis,  Mary.  Gold  in  the  Streets.  Dodd,  Mead,  1945,  ^2.50. 

fCATHER,  WiLLA  S.  My  Antonia.  Houghton,  1946,  ^3.00. 

t^CRONiN,  A.  J.  The  Green  Years.  Little,  Brown,  1944,  $2.50. 

I^Hathaway,  Katharine  Butler.  The  Little  Locksmith.  Coward- 
McCann,  1943,  $2.50. 

fBRiGHT,  Robert.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Little  Jo.  Doubleday, 
1944,  $2.00. 

Hughes,  Langston.  The  Big  Sea.  Knopf,  1940,  $3.00. 

Steinbeck,  John.  The  Red  Pony.  Viking,  1945,  $5.00.  World 
Pub.,  $1.00.  Bantam  Books,  $0.25. 

Nathan,  Robert.  Long  after  Summer.  Knopf,  1948,  $2.00. 

Brace,  Gerald  Warner.  The  Garretson  Chronicle.  Norton,  1947, 
$3.00.  _ 

FOR  MATURE  READERS 

f^WicKENDEN,  Dan.  Walk  Like  a  Mortal.  Morrow,  1940,  $2.50. 

Johnson,  Josephine.  Wildwood.  Harper,  1946,  $2.00. 

^Forbes,  Kathryn.  Transfer  Point.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.75. 

McCullers,  Carson.  The  Member  of  the  Wedding.  Houghton, 
1946,  $2.50. 

De  Capite,  Michael.  No  Bright  Banner.  John  Day,  1944,  $2.50. 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig.  Up  Stream.  Liveright.  1922,  $3.00. 

^Maxwell,  William.  The  Folded  Leaf.  Harper,  1945,  $2.50.  World 
Pub.,  $1.00. 

f^MoTLEY,  Willard.  Knock  on  Any  Door.  Appleton,  1947,  $3.00. 

Mergendahl,  Charles  H.  His  Days  Are  as  Grass.  Little,  Brown, 
1946,  $2.75. 

f Smith,  Betty.  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn.  Harper,  1943,  $2.50; 
ill.  ed.,  $3.00.  (Triangle)  Garden  City,  $0.49.  Bantam  Books, 
$0.25. 

fLAVERTY,  Maura.  Liffey  Lane.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.50. 

Dreiser,  Theodore.  An  American  Tragedy.  World  Pub.,  $1.98. 

fYouNG,  IsADOR  S.  ] adie  Greenway.  Crown,  1947,  $2.1  S. 

J^Llewellyn,  Richard.  How  Green  Was  My  Valley.  Macmillan, 

'  1940,  $3.00,  $1.49.  Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 


VIII.  BELONGING  TO  GROUPS 


These  books  deal  with  the  experiences  of  persons  who  take 
part  in  group  activities  in  which  group  loyalties  and  group  values 
play  a  part.  The  characters  in  these  stories  belong  to  “face-to- 
face”  groups  such  as  the  church,  the  school,  the  friendship  clique, 
the  team,  and  the  club.  The  stories  do  not  deal  with  patriotism, 
religious  affiliations,  or  responses  to  large  groups  or  their  symbols. 

These  books  show  people  becoming  members  of  groups.  They 
describe  changes  in  the  person  who  moves  into  a  new  group. 
Often  he  must  accept  a  new  code  or  give  up  or  change  certain 
standards,  values,  and  habits  that  have  been  part  of  his  way  of 
life.  The  stories  also  describe  the  adjustments  in  groups  that 
add  new  members.  These  experiences  are  part  of  the  process  by 
which  individuals  take  on  the  values  of  those  with  whom  they 
live  and  work. 

These  books  also  portray  many  other  aspects  of  belonging  to 
groups.  They  show,  for  example,  that  the  atmosphere  in  a 
group  is  created  by  the  feelings  of  the  members  toward  one 
another;  that  the  group  may  be  receptive  or  resistant  to  a  new¬ 
comer;  that  the  organization  of  the  group  may  permit  one  mem¬ 
ber  to  dominate  the  others  for  a  time;  that  the  happiness  of  a 
group  depends  on  the  willingness  of  all  members  to  let  each  live 
a  role  determined  by  the  needs  of  all. 

Because  all  of  us — children  and  adults — live  in  some  kind  of 
group,  ideas  about  group  life  are  important.  Children  need  to 
see  that  some  groups  alter  very  little,  while  the  individual  may 
join  or  leave  other  groups  at  will.  The  group  that  he  longs  to 
join  is  most  often  a  group  that  represents  to  him  a  way  of  living 
that  fulfills  a  deep  need  or  belief.  This  motive  lies  at  the  base  of 
many  friendship  groupings.  For  nearly  every  individual  some 
group  has  been  crucial  in  his  personal  development.  Within 
groups  individuals  seek,  find,  and  express  personal  fulfillment. 
Yet,  the  ways  in  which  this  emotional  security  is  created  or  won 
are  as  many  and  varied  as  human  personality  itself. 

Children  and  adults  can  also  learn  that  the  concept  of  “leader 
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and  follower”  as  a  description  of  social  relationships  in  a  group 
is  oversimplified.  The  notion  tends  to  stereotype  roles  that  really 
have  much  variety.  Children  need  to  see  leadership  as  the  way 
an  individual  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  group  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion  and  that  it  varies  with  circumstances.  No  one  person  is  or 
should  be  always  cast  in  the  role  of  either  leader  or  follower. 

Finally,  there  is  need  to  analyze  how  an  individual  comes  to 
be  wanted  in  a  new  group.  Sometimes  this  is  discussed  under 
the  topic  “Problems  of  the  Newcomer.”  From  this  point  it  may 
be  easy  to  shift  to  the  problems  created  by  belonging  to  different 
groups  requiring  different  and  often  conflicting  loyalties.  Thus, 
a  child  may  come  to  understand  many  social  difficulties  for  which 
he  may  have  blamed  himself.  Discussion  may  relieve  him  of 
many  personal  worries  as  he  sees  the  need  for,  and  the  significance 
of,  different  group  associations  for  his  different  satisfactions. 

In  planning  discussion  of  books  on  the  theme  of  belonging  to 
groups  questions  like  these  will  bring  out  descriptions  of  group 
situations  in  the  story:  “How  does  the  person  feel  who  is  left 
out  of  the  group?  How  does  a  person  in  this  story  make  him¬ 
self  acceptable  to  a  group?  What  happens  to  the  individuals  in 
a  group  to  make  them  feel  loyal  to  it?  How  does  the  group  in 
the  story  use  the  skills  of  its  members?  What  skills  are  not 
used?  Why?” 

The  teacher  may  then  ask  whether  the  story  presents  situa¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  the  readers  may  have  met  in  real  life.  In 
this  context  students  can  analyze  how  group  climate  and  morale 
contribute  to  personal  growth  or  security.  They  can  form  gen¬ 
eralizations  on  why  people  join  new  groups,  how  they  choose 
them,  and  what  they  get  from  them.  Questions  like  these  are 
helpful  in  moving  from  retelling  the  story  to  analysis  of  personal 
experiences  and  relationships  in  group  situations:  “What  could 
people  do  in  groups  that  they  could  not  do  alone?  What  did 
various  individuals  gain  from  belonging  to  the  group?  Which 
gains  were  the  same  from  person  to  person?  Which  were  dif¬ 
ferent  from  person  to  person?  What  ways  of  behaving  did 
members  of  the  group  tend  to  keep  from  situation  to  situation? 
What  ways  of  behaving  did  they  allow  one  another  to  express? 
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What  incentives  do  you  think  the  members  had  when  they  made 
these  allowances?” 

The  class  may  discuss  how  the  group  draws  up  a  plan  of  action. 
Questions  like  these  develop  awareness  of  the  roles  and  relation¬ 
ships  in  dynamic  situations:  “How  did  the  group  decide  upon 
and  work  out  a  plan  of  action  in  which  the  members  were  willing 
to  take  part?  Was  it  done  in  the  same  way  every  time?  Who 
made  initial  suggestions?  Who  carried  out  the  ideas?  Who 
raised  objections  that  blocked  or  helped  planning?  What  kinds 
of  leadership  were  used  in  the  plan  of  action?” 

Discussion  of  how  people  should  function  in  groups  has 
often  been  on  a  preachy,  moralistic  level  around  such  topics  as: 
What  is  cooperation,  good  citizenship,  self-sacrifice?  Teachers 
who  explore  group  concepts  with  children  at  different  maturity 
levels  are  pioneering.  So  far,  experience  seems  to  show  that 
children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  understand  their 
functions  in  family  and  classroom  activities.  Teachers  will  also 
have  to  discover  how  concepts  about  group  life  can  aid  the 
adolescent  to  understand  his  roles  in  friendship,  work,  club, 
church,  and  family. 

Some  Annotated  Books 

The  annotated  books  on  this  list  present  these  religious,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  racial  backgrounds :  Baptist,  Scotch,  Mexican,  Polish, 
and  Negro.  Adjustments  within  various  kinds  of  groups  and 
communities  are  portrayed:  playmate,  team,  village,  cooperative 
association,  family,  union,  hospital  ward,  church  congregation. 

Beim,  Lorraine  and  Jerrold.  Two  Is  a  Team. 

Ted,  a  Negro  boy,  and  Paul,  a  white  boy,  are  the  same  age  and  the 
same  size.  They  play  happily  together  until  they  quarrel  over  making 
a  scooter.  After  trying  to  work  alone,  they  run  into  still  more  trouble 
and  discover  that  only  through  cooperation  in  work  and  play  can  they 
clear  up  their  difficulties.  This  story  shows  the  twosome — the  group 
in  which  the  six-year-old  Is  best  able  to  function.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.00. 

Tarskis,  Elizabeth  Kent.  The  Village  That  Learned  To  Read. 

A  ten-year-old  “lone  wolf”  becomes  a  figure  of  disgrace  In  his  Mexi¬ 
can  village  and  In  his  own  family  because  he  refuses  to  learn  to  read 
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at  the  new  school.  The  family’s  wise  acceptance  of  his  desire  to  become 
a  bullfighter  and  the  alacrity  with  which  he  finally  reverses  his  decision 
are  treated  with  humor  and  insight.  Shows  the  process  by  which  a 
strongly  motivated  individual  relinquishes  his  personal  ambition  and 
conforms  to  the  aspiration  of  the  group.  Houghton,  1941,  ^2.00. 

Wilson,  Hazel  H.  The  Owen  Boys. 

Hostility  toward  a  family  in  a  community  is  the  theme  of  this  story. 
The  Owen  family,  opening  a  new  grocery  store  in  a  small  town,  feel 
the  persecution  that  stems  from  false  accusations  by  a  business  rival. 
Near-tragedy  opens  the  way  for  the  Owenses  to  take  their  place  within 
the  community  and  find  the  helpfulness  of  neighbors.  Abingdon,  1947, 
$2.00. 

Davis,  Robert.  Gid  Granger. 

When  his  older  brother  joins  the  Army,  Gid  takes  over  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  mother  and  sister  and  their  Vermont  farm.  His  antag¬ 
onism  to  a  refugee  family  is  overcome  as  he  sees  them  contribute  their 
technical  skill  and  their  good  will  to  an  important  community  project. 
Shows  the  incorporating  of  newcomers  into  a  community  and  how  a 
half-witted  man  is  accepted  and  beloved  for  his  woodsman’s  knowledge 
and  skills.  Holiday  House,  1945,  $2.00. 

Allen,  Adam.  Dollar  a  Share. 

Kent  Junior  High  was  so  anxious  to  have  a  baseball  team  that  Ted 
Morgan  and  his  friends,  aided  by  their  fathers  and  the  coach,  started 
a  cooperative  store  to  sell  sport  supplies.  As  chairman  of  the  venture, 
Ted  learned  a  valuable  lesson  in  self-control  and  getting  along  with 
people.  The  boys  developed  loyalty  to  their  school,  their  friends,  and 
associates  as  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise  grew. 
The  story  shows  how  loyalty  and  a  sense  of  sharing  grow  out  of  shared 
responsibility.  Random  House,  1943,  $2.00. 

Tunis,  John  R.  Highpockets. 

Isolated  by  his  unfriendliness  to  teammates,  newspapermen,  and  fans, 
Cecil  McDade,  promising  Brooklyn  Dodgers  rookie,  cherishes  the 
belief  that  playing  a  good  game  is  all  that  is  expected  of  him. 
Only  when  he  injures  an  unhappy  boy  and  helps  him  find  a  place  on 
the  team,  does  Highpockets  achieve  for  himself  a  place  on  the  team. 
Story  shows  an  isolate  incorporating  himself  into  a  group  as  he  gains 
sensitivity  to  its  needs.  Morrow,  1948,  $2.50. 

De  Leeuw,  Adele.  Lmda  Marsh. 

This  book  describes  Linda’s  adjustments  to  a  town  and  a  new  school. 
Her  ability  to  plan  a  cooperative  tearoom  brings  about  her  acceptance 
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by  the  dominant  group.  The  growth  of  new  loyalties  and  wader  par¬ 
ticipation  are  part  of  this  story.  Macmillan,  1943,  ^2.50. 

Tunis,  John  R.  All-American, 

This  football  story  is  set  against  the  background  of  life  in  a  large 
city  high  school.  Ronny  Perry  transfers  from  a  private  school  to  a 
large  city  high  school  of  mixed  population  as  a  protest  against  racial 
discrimination.  He  faces  a  hard  struggle  to  become  one  of  the  accepted 
group  but  develops  finally  into  a  leader  who  is  able  to  weld  his  school¬ 
mates  into  a  cooperative  team.  Shows  the  skills  important  for  the  new¬ 
comer  who  achieves  leadership  and  wuns  cooperation  in  a  new  school 
environment.  Harcourt,  1942,  ^2.50. 

Whitney,  Phyllis  A.  Willow  Hill. 

A  story  of  high  school  people  and  their  classes,  parties,  friendships, 
athletic  games,  and  good  times  in  Willow^  Hill,  a  small,  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  The  principal  character’s  senior  year  at  Willow  Hill  High 
School  is  threatened  with  conflict  when  Negro  factory  w^orkers  move 
into  the  community,  but  the  students  themselves  find  a  way  to  work 
out  new  patterns  of  participation.  The  shift  in  the  school  population 
makes  these  young  people  responsible  for  interpreting  new  associations 
to  their  families.  Shows  clearly  the  complexity  of  interrelationships 
wflthin  peer  groups  and  their  families  and  between  community  leaders. 
McKay,  1947,  ^2.50. 

Allee,  Marjorie  Hill.  The  Great  Tradition. 

College  life  of  a  capable  country  girl  at  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
described.  It  is  concerned  not  only  with  Merritt  Lane’s  scholastic 
work  and  ambitions  as  a  biology  student,  but  with  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  problems,  fun,  and  feuds  of  the  small  group  of  girl  students  with 
whom  she  shares  a  cooperatively  managed  apartment.  Houghton, 
1937,  ^2.50. 

Vicar,  Henry.  The  Company  Owns  the  Tools. 

Hollis  AlacEachran,  mechanically  gifted,  left  his  satisfying  garage 
job  in  a  small  town  with  his  kit  of  tools  to  seek  more  money  in  Motor 
City  so  that  he  could  further  his  education.  He  soon  learned  that  in 
large  Industry  ‘^the  company  owned  the  tools.”  He  was  forced  to  weigh 
where  his  greater  value  lay  and  decided,  after  due  consideration  and 
after  being  offered  better  positions  by  both  the  company  and  the  union, 
to  remain  on  the  assembly  line,  where  he  hoped  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  both  company  and  union.  A  story  of  group  pressures  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Westminster,  1942,  ^2.00. 
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Esty,  Annette.  T he  Proud  House. 

To  own  the  orange  and  green  house  in  a  Vermont  immigrant  com¬ 
munity  was  the  high  ambition  of  Adam  and  Josepha  Zalinski.  For  this 
the  whole  family  spent  back-breaking  years  in  the  onion  fields.  Time 
after  time  they  sacrificed  the  goal  to  family  obligations,  but  finally  they 
were  settled  in  the  proud  house.  Postponing  the  achievement  of  a 
common  goal  only  seemed  to  strengthen  loyalties.  Harper,  1932,  $2.00. 

Sinclair,  Upton.  Little  Steel. 

The  story  of  little  steel  and  of  the  CIO.  Walter  Quale,  an  owner,  was 
inadequate  in  solving  the  problems  of  his  own  plant.  His  youngest 
daughter,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  workers,  helped  him  to  new 
understanding.  In  simple  terms  this  book  shows  both  labor’s  and 
management’s  points  of  view.  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1938,  $2,50. 

Patrick,  John.  The  Hasty  Heart  (A  play). 

This  play  concerns  a  young  Scot  in  a  convalescent  ward  on  the 
Burma  front  who  never  has  had  material  resources  or  friends  and  who 
feels  he  should  never  give  anything  of  himself  or  of  his  few  posses¬ 
sions.  Knowing  that  he  has  only  a  few  days  to  live,  the  other  men 
forget  their  disagreements  in  their  mutual  aim  to  make  his  last  few  days 
pleasant  ones.  Gradually,  by  light-hearted  perseverance  and  heckling, 
his  ward-mates  break  down  his  obsession  that  ‘‘sorrow  is  born  in  the 
hasty  heart.”  Illustrates  how  people  grow  in  the  give-and-take  of 
group  participation.  Random  House,  194-5,  $2.00. 

Street,  James.  The  Gauntlet. 

London  Wingo  leaves  a  theological  seminary  in  Texas  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  a  small  town  in  Missouri.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kathie,  find  they  are  considered  church  property  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation  are  trying  to  make  them  conform  to  the 
small-town  pattern.  They  find  it  hard  to  maintain  their  individuality 
in  the  face  of  group  pressure.  London  learns  to  work  with  and  manipu¬ 
late  the  church  members  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  when  to  submit, 
and  when  to  stand  against  the  group.  This  story  shows  not  only  the 
problems  of  trying  to  change  patterns  of  behavior  in  a  small  church 
community  but  also  the  constantly  changing  intimate  relationship 
between  a  preacher  and  his  flock.  (For  mature  readers.)  Doubleday, 
1945,  $2.75.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

Fast,  Howard.  Freedom  Road. 

Gideon  Jackson,  born  a  slave  but  freed  after  the  Civil  War,  returned 
to  the  Carver  plantation.  Though  in  the  beginning  he  could  barely 
write  his  name,  he  became  a  leader  in  his  community  and  represented 
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South  Carolina  in  the  United  States  Congress.  His  greatest  work  was 
in  creating  a  cooperative  community  where  both  Negro  and  white  men 
participated.  This  experiment  in  true  democracy  from  1867  to  1876, 
cut  off  by  the  withdrawal  of  Union  troops  from  the  South,  is  not  a 
description  of  a  unique  community  but  rather  a  composite  picture  of 
a  number  of  such  ventures  and  is  historically  authentic.  (For  mature 
readers.)  Duell,  1944,  $2.1S.  Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 

Reading  Ladder 

fGRAMATKY,  Hardie.  Little  Toot.  Putnam,  1939,  ^2.00.  (Cadmus) 
Hale  &  Co.,  ^1.72. 

Leaf,  Munro.  Lefs  Do  Better.  Lippincott,  1945,  ^1.75. 

*Beim,  Lorraine  and  Jerrold.  Two  Is  a  Team.  Harcourt,  1945, 

$2.00. 

fAvERiLL,  Esther.  Jenny’s  First  Party.  Harper,  1948,  ^1.50. 


Dobbs,  Rose.  The  Discontented  Village.  Coward-McCann,  1946, 
^1.50. 

fWooLLEY,  Catherine.  Ginnie  and  Geneva.  Morrow,  1948,  ^2.00. 
Renick,  James  and  Marion.  David  Cheers  the  Team.  Scribner, 
1941,  $1.50. 

J^Tarshis,  Elizabeth  K.  The  Village  That  Learned  To  Read.  Hough¬ 
ton,  1941,  $2.00. 

fEvANs,  Eva  Knox.  Key  Corner.  Putnam,  1936,  $2.25. 

Urmston,  Mary.  Betsy  and  the  Proud  House.  Doubleday,  1947, 

$2.00. 

f*WiLSON,  Hazel  H.  The  Owen  Boys.  Abingdon,  1947,  $2.00. 
fWoRTH,  Kathryn.  New  Worlds  for  Josie.  Doubleday,  1944,  $2.00. 
JEmmett,  Elizabeth.  The  Land  He  Loved.  Macmillan,  1940,  $2.50. 
*Allen,  Adam.  Dollar  a  Share.  Random  House,  1943,  $2.00. 

Bowen,  Betty  M.  Milo’s  New  World.  Longmans,  1947,  $2.25. 
Hess,  Fjeril.  Toplofty.  Macmillan,  1939,  $2.50. 

J^Davis,  Robert.  Gid  Granger.  Holiday  House,  1945,  $2.00. 
Lovelace,  Maud  H.  Betsy  Was  a  Junior.  Crowell,  1947,  $2.50. 
Headley,  Elizabeth.  A  Date  for  Diane.  Macrae  Smith,  1946,  $2.50. 
I^Cavanna,  Betty.  Going  on  Sixteen.  Westminster,  1946,  $2.00. 

*De  Leeuw,  Adele.  Linda  Marsh.  Macmillan^  1943,  $2.50. 
I^Malvern,  Gladys.  Jonica’s  Island.  Messner,  1945,  $2.50. 
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fCAUDiLL,  Rebecca.  Barrie  Daughter.  Viking,  1943,  ^2.00. 

Chute,  Beatrice  J.  Shift  to  the  Right.  Macmillan,  1943,  $2.50. 
Mann,  Martha.  Nathan  Hale,  Patriot.  Dodd,  Mead,  1944,  $2.50. 
I^Jackson,  Jesse.  Anchor  Man.  Harper,  1947,  $2.00. 
t^Ross,  Margaret  I.  Morgan’s  Fourth  Son.  Harper,  1940,  $2.00. 
ScHOLZ,  Jackson.  Goal  to  Go.  Morrow,  1945,  $2.50. 

Ellsberg,  Edward.  Thirty  Fathoms  Deep.  Dodd,  Mead,  1930, 
$2.50. 

fLow,  Elizabeth.  High  Harvest.  Harcourt,  1948,  $2.50. 

Fernald,  Helen  C.  Jonathan’s  Doorstep.  Longmans,  1943,  $2.50. 
JEmery,  Anne.  Mountain  Laurel.  Putnam,  1948,  $2.50. 
fFoRBES,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremain.  Houghton,  1943,  $3.00. 

*Allee,  Marjorie  Hill.  The  Great  Tradition.  Houghton,  1937, 
$2.50. 

Decker,  Duane  W.  Good  Field,  No  Hit.  (Mill)  Morrow,  1947, 
$2.50. 

Berry,  Erick.  Harvest  of  the  Hudson.  Macmillan,  1945,  $2.50. 
f^TuNis,  John  R.  Keystone  Kids.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.50. 

Davis,  Robert.  That  Girl  of  Pierre’s.  Holiday  House,  1948,  $2.50. 


Tunis,  John  R.  Iron  Duke.  Harcourt,  1938,  $2.50. 

Lovelace,  Delos  W.  Rockne  of  Notre  Dame.  Putnam,  1931,  $2.00. 
*Tunis,  John  R.  Highpockets.  Morrow,  1948,  $2.50. 

- .  All-American.  Harcourt,  1942,  $2.50. 

t - .  A  City  for  Lincoln.  Harcourt,  1945,  $2.00. 

fSwiFT,  Hildegarde  Hoyt.  The  Railroad  to  Freedom.  Harcourt, 
1932,  $3.00. 

f^WniTNEY,  Phyllis  A.  Willow  Hill.  McKay,  1947,  $2.50. 

Kuszmaul,  Rose.  Nobody’s  Children.  Houghton,  1942,  $2.50. 
f^VicAR,  Henry.  The  Company  Owns  the  Tools.  Westminster,  1942, 
$2.00. 

fSHERMAN,  Harold  M.  Call  of  the  Land.  Donohue,  1948,  $2.50. 
^Saroyan,  William.  The  Human  Comedy.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.75; 

ill.  ed.,  $1.48.  Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 

Hilton,  James.  Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.  Little,  Brown,  1934,  $2.00. 
Pocket  Books,  $0.25. 

Roos,  Ann.  Man  of  Molokai:  The  Life  of  Father  Damien.  Lippin-  i 
cott,  1943,  $2.50.  j 
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Hilton,  James.  The  Story  of  Dr.  Was  sell.  Grosset,  1943,  ^1.00. 
fRiZK,  Salom.  Syrian  Yankee.  Doubleday,  1943,  $2.00. 

Snedeker,  Caroline  Dale.  Town  of  the  Fearless.  Doubleday,  1931, 
$2.50. 

J^Smitter,  Wessel.  F.O.B.  Detroit.  Harper,  1938,  $2.50. 
fYATES,  Elizabeth.  Nearby.  Coward-McCann,  1947,  $3.00. 
f*BEST,  Herbert.  Young  ^un.  Macmillan,  1944,  $1.00. 

Hudson,  William  H.  The  Purple  Land.  Dutton,  1930,  $3.50. 
Modern  Lib.,  $1.25. 

Gann,  Ernest  K.  Island  in  the  Sky.  Viking,  1944,  $2.50. 

Fuller,  Iola.  The  Loon  Feather.  Harcourt,  1940,  $3.00. 

*Esty,  Annette.  The  Proud  House.  Harper,  1932,  $2.00. 
f*SiNCLAiR,  Upton.  Little  Steel.  Rinehart,  1938,  $2.50. 

Burgess,  Perry.  Who  Walk  Alone.  Holt,  1940,  $2.75. 

Tregaskis,  Richard  W.  Stronger  Than  Fear.  Random  House, 
1945,  $2.00. 

Howard,  Sidney  C.  Yellow  Jack.  Harcourt,  1934,  $1.75. 

I^Patrick,  John.  The  Hasty  Heart.  (A  play.)  Random  House, 

1945,  $2.00. 

Gordon,  Alvin  and  Darley.  Our  Son,  Pablo.  (Whittlesey)  McGraw, 

1946,  $2.75. 

f*HoBART,  Alice  Tisdale.  The  Peacock  Sheds  His  Tail.  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  194S,  $2.75.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 

Galsworthy,  John.  Loyalties.  In  his  Representative  Plays,  Scrib¬ 
ner,  $2.48;  In  his  Plays,  Scribner,  $5.00. 
fSuMNER,  CiD  Ricketts.  Quality.  Bobbs-Merrill,  1946,  $2.75.  Ban¬ 
tam  Books,  $0.25. 


FOR  MATURE  RE.\DERS 

*Fast,  Howard.  Freedom  Road.  Duell,  1944,  $2.75.  Pocket  Books, 
$0.25. 

t*CooK,  Fannie  F.  Mrs.  PalmePs  Ho7iey.  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.50. 
I^Graham,  Gwethalyn.  Earth  and  High  Heaven.  Lippincott,  1944, 
$2.50.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.00. 
fHoBsoN,  Laura  Z.  Gentleman's  Agreement.  Simon  &  Schuster, 
1947,  $2.75. 

f  Arnold,  Elliott.  Blood  Brother.  Duell,  1947,  $3.00. 
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Hersey,  John  R.  A  Bell  for  Adano.  Knopf,  1944,  $2.50.  Bantam 
Books,  $0.25.  Modern  Lib.,  $1.25. 

I^Street,  James.  The  Gauntlet.  Doubleday,  1945,  $2.75  (Sun  Dial) 
Garden  City,  $1.00. 

JHalper,  Albert.  Sons  of  the  Fathers.  Harper,  1940,  $2.50. 
f  Lewis,  Sinclair.  Kings  blood  Royal.  Random  House,  1947,  $3.00. 
Grosset,  $1.49. 

f*SiNCLAiR,  Jo.  Wasteland.  Harper,  1946,  $2.50.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden 
City,  $1.00. 


IX.  EXPERIENCES  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

AND  REJECTION 


These  books  picture  situations  in  which  some  people  are  left 
out  or  rejected  by  others.  Sometimes  personal  inadequacy  or  the 
inability  to  respond  to  the  group  creates  the  problem.  Sometimes 
a  lack  of  social  skills — inability  to  speak  the  same  language,  to 
play  the  games,  to  do  the  “right”  thing — is  responsible  for  a 
person’s  not  being  included.  Sometimes  membership  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  racial,  religious,  or  cultural  group  is  a  reason  for  rejection. 
In  such  cases  the  stereotype  about  a  group  prevents  people  from 
discovering  what  qualities  a  person  really  has. 

These  books  also  show  clearly  the  different  ways  in  which  in¬ 
dividuals  react  to  being  rejected.  Some  withdraw  into  their 
shells;  others  adopt  defensive  and  aggressive  behaviors,  while 
still  others  learn  how  to  interact  with  a  group  and  become 
accepted.  In  general,  these  stories  show  not  only  the  loneliness 
and  isolation  that  an  individual  feels  in  being  left  out,  but  also 
how  those  social  skills  are  built  that  can  make  him  a  contributing 
member  to  a  group. 

The  discussion  of  stories  like  these  is  important  to  children 
because  they  should  understand  the  feelings  of  inadequacy  and 
loneliness  common  to  all  people.  They  need  to  recognize  their 
own  attempts  at  compensation  when  they  are  left  out.  They 
need  also  to  learn  to  read  the  behaviors  of  other  people  so  as  to 
understand  what  inner  feelings  of  insecurity  or  loneliness  they 
may  be  expressing. 

The  idea  of  being  rejected  or  left  out  will  probably  never  be 
the  major  topic  around  which  a  book  discussion  is  organized. 
Instead,  such  questions  and  problems  will  be  injected  into  the 
discussion  of  many  books  until  children  and  young  people  recog¬ 
nize  the  theme  of  acceptance  and  rejection  as  one  that  runs 
through  all  fiction  that  describes  human  problems  realistically. 
In  developing  this  concept  through  discussion,  certain  questions 
should  occur  again  and  again.  In  response  to  questions  like: 
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“Were  there  any  characters  in  this  story  who  felt  left  out?  Under 
what  circumstances?  What  did  the  person  want  that  he  could 
not  have?”  children  may  recall  and  perhaps  reread  certain  epi¬ 
sodes  and  passages  of  the  story.  Such  questions  as:  “Have  you 
known  anyone  who  felt  this  way?  How  did  it  happen?”  bring 
out  more  concrete  descriptions  of  actual  situations  of  rejection. 
Thus,  the  incidents  of  the  story  become  a  way  of  getting  at  expe¬ 
riences  from  real  life. 

The  second  step  is  to  analyze  the  reasons  why  a  person  is  left 
out.  In  considering  both  the  episodes  in  the  book  and  the  situa¬ 
tions  from  real  life,  such  questions  as  these  are  helpful:  “Was 
some  personal  inadequacy  the  reason  for  being  left  out?  Was 
there  a  lack  of  social  skills — inability  to  speak  the  same  language? 
to  play  the  games?  to  do  the  right  thing?  Was  membership  in  a 
certain  racial,  religious,  or  cultural  group  the  reason  for  rejec¬ 
tion  in  this  case?  Did  a  stereotype  limit  people’s  ability  to  know 
the  person  as  he  was?” 

Finally,  questions  can  point  up  analysis  of  the  behavior  which 
indicated  hurt  feelings  or  loneliness:  “How  did  the  person  show 
that  he  wanted  only  to  withdraw?  Was  there  any  behavior  like 
boasting,  bragging,  strutting  that  was  a  demand  for  approval? 
Are  there  any  signs  that  this  person  tried  to  learn  to  do  the  things 
that  would  give  him  group  approval?”  The  discussion  of  such 
questions  is  especially  important  where  “chip  on  the  shoulder” 
attitudes  are  often  ascribed  to  racial  or  religious  groups.  They 
are  also  important  to  individuals  whose  feelings  of  inadequacy 
prevent  them  from  making  a  resilient  and  wholesome  reaction  to 
rejection. 

Consideration  of  experiences  of  acceptance  and  rejection  is 
particularly  important  in  those  elementary  school  situations 
where  children  are  seeking  to  belong  to  groups  and  where  cliques 
make  for  broken  hearts  and  a  sense  of  being  left  out.  Discus-  » 
sions  of  this  kind  are  also  very  helpful  to  teen-agers  who  find  it  J 
hard  to  be  accepted  in  certain  social  clubs  because  they  lack  family  v 
prestige  or  social  skills.  In  school  situations  where  the  striving  i 
to  belong  is  of  great  importance,  both  those  who  are  accepted 
and  those  who  are  rejected  benefit  from  considering  how  trau- 
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matic  experiences  of  rejection  influence  personality  development 
and  growth.  Finally,  these  discussions  are  basic  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  underprivileged  or  belong  to 
so-called  minority  groups  since  these  people  may  often  be  forced 
to  stand  apart  from  the  main  stream  of  American  life  and  to 
suffer  rejection  because  of  the  “in-group’s”  prejudices  rather 
than  from  a  lack  of  personal  worth. 


Some  Annotated  Books 

These  books  were  chosen  to  illustrate  that  experiences  of 
rejection  are  in  many  respects  the  same  for  members  of  the  so- 
called  “majority”  and  “minority”  groups.  However,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  so-called  “minority”  groups  often  have  a  greater 
number  of  occasions  for  rejection.  Also,  the  recognition  of 
their  membership  in  certain  racial  or  religious  groups  often 
eliminates  opportunities  for  acceptance  on  the  basis  of  social 
skills,  contributions,  or  talent.  The  annotated  books  on  this  list 
represent  these  religious,  cultural,  and  racial  backgrounds :  Jewish, 
Polish,  Italian,  South  Sea  Island,  Negro.  Characters  in  the 
stories  experience  rejection  because  of:  social  barriers,  poverty, 
physical  handicaps,  difference  in  cultural  backgrounds,  lack  of 
personal  qualities. 

Heyneman,  Anne.  The  Whosit  Book. 

When  the  Bunches,  who  had  hands  with  fingers,  came  to  live  with 
the  Whosits,  who  had  hands  like  mittens,  they  had  to  demonstrate  their 
neighborliness  and  usefulness.  This  allegory  can  be  used  with  all  ages 
to  show  how  different  people  need  each  other  and  that  differences  can 
be  used  to  the  advantage  of  all.  Scribner,  1941,  $1.50. 

Lockwood,  Myna.  Macaroni,  an  American  Tune. 

Upon  their  arrival  from  Italy,  seven-year-old  Gasparino’s  parents 
moved  into  an  American  neighborhood  so  that  the  little  boy  could 
learn  American  ways.  Unfortunately,  the  children  of  the  district  kept 
him  a  lonely  outsider  from  their  group  because  of  his  foreign  manners. 
An  act  of  courage  made  him  welcome  and  broke  a  situation  of  rejection. 
A  story  for  little  children.  Oxford,  1939,  $1.00. 
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Estes,  Eleanor.  The  Hundred  Dresses. 

Small,  shabby  Wanda  was  rejected  and  disbelieved  by  her  school¬ 
mates  when  she  boasted  of  her  hundred  dresses.  It  was  too  late  to 
make  amends  when  she  moved  away  and  the  children  discovered  that 
her  skill  in  art  had  given  her  honors  greater  than  theirs.  This  account 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  how  rejection  affects  a  child’s  relationships  in 
school.  Harcourt,  1944,  ^2.50. 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  Call  It  Courage. 

Fear  of  the  sea  was  a  weakness  so  despised  In  the  South  Sea  Islands 
that  Mafatu,  a  chief’s  son,  went  Into  voluntary  exile  with  only  his  dog 
as  a  companion.  Alone  he  overcame  the  last  shadow  of  terror  that 
he  had  suffered  since  a  tragic  childhood  experience.  Illustrates  how 
acceptance  in  the  group  may  depend  upon  giving  proof  that  one  pos¬ 
sesses  a  quality  that  the  group  values.  Macmillan,  1940,  $2.50. 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  Then  There  Were  Five. 

The  Melindys  of  Four  Story  Mistake  become  five  when  they  accept 
Mark  Herron  who  has  been  left  alone  after  the  death  of  his  guardian. 
A  child’s  need  for  love,  affection,  and  security  is  recognized  by  the 
family  who  take  Mark  in  as  one  of  their  own.  Shows  how  children 
make  a  place  for  one  of  whose  loneliness  they  are  aware.  Rinehart, 
1944,  $2.00. 

Malvern,  Gladys.  Jonica’s  Island. 

Jonica,  taken  reluctantly  as  a  bond  servant  by  a  wealthy  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  family,  had  to  live  down  her  father’s  unfortunate  reputation. 
Despite  suspicion  and  unmerited  banishment  to  a  distant  household, 
Jonica  struggled  back  to  care  for  the  Vandervoorts  when  smallpox 
struck  them  and  thus  proved  her  honesty  and  devotion.  The  story 
shows  how  an  individual  can  demonstrate  his  belongingness  by  helping 
in  time  of  need.  Messner,  1945,  $2.50. 

Neilson,  Frances  Fullerton.  Giant  Mountain. 

For  Ronnie,  whose  French-Canadlan  father  had  withdrawn  from 
association  with  the  villagers,  a  love  of  nature  and  the  sharing  of  the 
woods’  knowledge  were  only  partial  compensation  for  having  no  play¬ 
mates.  The  taunt  of  his  schoolmates  that  his  father  was  queer  and  a 
hermit  puzzled  and  hurt  him.  Shows  how  the  father’s  skill  In  prevent¬ 
ing  a  village  tragedy  brings  more  normal  relationships  with  peers  into 
a  boy’s  life.  Dutton,  1946,  $2.25. 

Jackson,  Jesse.  Call  Me  Charley. 

As  the  only  Negro  boy  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  school,  Charley 
at  first  suffered  many  slights.  Charley’s  normal  boy  interests  and 
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activities  made  friends  for  him  in  his  neighborhood,  and  soon  his  friends 
helped  him  to  be  accepted  in  the  larger  school  community.  The  story 
is  especially  helpful  because  of  the  Negro  author’s  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  a  boy  trying  to  make  his  way  in  a  sometimes-hostile  com¬ 
munity.  Harper,  1945,  ^2.00.  Friendship  Press,  $0.75. 

Tunis,  John  R.  Keystone  Kids. 

Prejudice  against  Klein,  a  Jewish  catcher  who  came  to  join  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  almost  wrecked  team  cooperation  and  the  chances 
of  winning  the  pennant.  He  won  acceptance  of  teammates  by  develop¬ 
ing  his  skill  as  catcher.  This  shows  how  outstanding  ability  helps  one 
in  becoming  acceptable  in  a  hostile  group.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.50. 

Field,  Rachel.  Hepatic  a  Hawks. 

A  twelve-year-old  girl,  six  feet  tall,  lives  a  life  set  apart  from  other 
children  as  one  of  the  freaks  in  a  traveling  show.  Though  she  finds 
affection  among  her  associates,  a  short-lived  attempt  at  friendship  with 
a  boy  her  own  age  is  a  painful  experience.  Compensation  comes  at 
sixteen  in  the  prospect  of  a  career  in  Wagnerian  opera.  Shows  the  pre¬ 
dicament  of  a  person  whose  physique  sets  her  apart,  but  whose  talents 
and  social  skills  eventually  help  her  to  make  a  satisfying  adjustment. 
Macmillan,  1932,  $2.50. 

Forbes,  Esther.  Johnny  T remain. 

Johnny,  gifted  and  self-assured,  is  apprenticed  to  a  Boston  silver¬ 
smith  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution.  By  his  arrogance  toward  his 
fellow-apprentices  and  his  superior  skill  he  precipitates  a  situation  in 
which  his  right  hand  is  maimed  and  he  cannot  do  the  work  of  which 
he  is  so  proud.  Becoming  a  messenger  for  the  patriots,  he  is  an  inter¬ 
ested  participant  in  the  events  that  lead  to  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 
Shows  how  a  boy  who  is  especially  gifted  in  his  work  may,  by  his  dis¬ 
play  of  skill,  become  disliked  among  his  fellows.  His  injury  is  regarded 
as  punishment  for  his  pride  and  he  is  accepted  only  when  he  displays 
selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  Houghton,  1943,  $3.00. 

Jackson,  Jesse.  Anchor  Man. 

Charley  Moss  had  made  a  place  for  himself  as  the  only  Negro  boy  at 
Arlington  High.  His  secure  position  was  threatened  when  the  nearby 
Negro  school  burned  down  and  all  the  pupils  transferred  to  Arlington. 
Feeling  ran  high  between  both  groups  of  students.  Charley  found  him¬ 
self  having  to  create  a  role  demanding  courage,  loyalty,  and  forthright¬ 
ness  in  order  to  build  for  all  the  students  of  the  school  a  fuller  measure 
of  participation  and  acceptance.  An  interpretation  of  how  the  position 
of  a  minority-group  member  shifts  when  more  of  his  group  come  into 
a  given  population.  Harper,  1947,  $2.00. 
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Miers,  Earl  Schenck.  Big  Ben. 

Ben  Jackson  is  granted  a  scholarship  to  study  at  a  university  and 
becomes  a  football  hero.  His  problems  as  a  Negro  are  minimized  but 
not  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  he  excels  as  an  athlete.  This  Is  a  fic¬ 
tionalized  version  of  Paul  Robeson’s  youth.  Westminster,  1942,  $2.50. 

Tarkington,  Booth.  Alice  Adams. 

Alice  felt  inadequate  both  because  she  was  snubbed  by  a  clique  that 
had  false  standards  and  because  she  discredited  her  own  good  qualities. 
Finally  taking  stock  of  the  practical  possibilities  before  her,  she  decided 
a  business  course  would  enable  her  to  help  her  father  through  financial 
difficulties.  This  story  shows  the  growing  pains  of  a  high  school  girl 
who  failed  to  crash  small-town  society.  Doubleday,  1921,  $2.50. 
Grosset,  $1.49.  Odyssey,  $1.00. 

Hobson,  Laura  Z.  Gentleman’ s  Agreement. 

Phil  Green,  a  young  journalist,  goes  to  New  York  City  and  poses  as 
a  Jew  in  order  to  get  material  for  a  series  of  articles  on  anti-Semitism. 
He  thereby  gains  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  discrimination  and  preju¬ 
dice,  and  misunderstanding  almost  wrecks  his  romance.  An  analysis  of 
anti-Semitism  as  an  individual  problem  and  an  Indictment  of  the 
‘^complacency  of  essentially  decent  people.”  (For  the  mature  reader.) 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1947,  $2.75. 

Shute,  Nevil.  The  Chequer  Board. 

During  World  War  H,  John  Turner  shares  a  hospital  room  with 
three  men — an  R.A.F.  co-pilot,  an  American  Negro,  and  a  British  cor¬ 
poral.  Told  by  a  physician  that  he  has  less  than  a  year  to  live,  John 
seeks  out  these  comrades.  The  corporal,  married  to  the  daughter  of 
an  East  Indian  family,  and  the  American  Negro,  who  has  found  his 
bride  in  the  English  village,  have  found  ways  of  life  congenial  to  them 
but  in  conflict  with  the  expectations  of  their  culture.  The  mature 
treatment  of  personal  and  interracial  adjustment  may  disturb  some 
readers.  Morrow,  1947,  $2.75.  (Sun  Dial)  Garden  City,  $1.49. 

Reading  Ladder 

Williams,  Gweneira.  Timid  Timothy.  Scott,  1945,  $1.25. 

JGramatky,  Hardie.  Little  Toot.  Putnam,  1939,  $2.00.  (Cadmus) 
Hale  &  Co.,  $1.72. 

Rey,  Margaret.  Spotty.  Harper,  1945,  $1.75. 

^Heyneman,  Anne.  The  Whosit  Book.  Scribner,  1941,  $1.50. 
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Flack,  Marjorie.  Walter,  the  Lazy  Mouse.  Doubleday,  1937,  $2.00, 
(Cadmus)  Hale  &  Co.,  $1.72. 

fAvERiLL,  Esther.  Jenny’s  First  Party.  Harper,  1948,  $1.50. 


Wagoner,  Jean  Brown.  Jane  Addams:  Little  Lame  Girl.  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  1944,  $1.75. 

Lovelace,  Maud  H.  Over  the  Big  Hill.  Crowell,  1942,  $2.00. 
McGinley,  Phyllis.  The  Plain  Princess.  Lippincott,  1945,  $1.50. 
De  Angeli,  Marguerite  L.  Bright  April.  Doubleday,  1946,  $2.50. 
Elting,  Mary.  Patch.  Doubleday,  1948,  $2.00. 
f^EsTES,  Eleanor.  The  Hundred  Dresses.  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.50. 
Woodward,  Hildegard.  Jared’s  Blessing.  Scribner,  1942,  $2.00. 
^Lockwood,  Myna.  Macaroni,  an  American  Tune.  Oxford,  1939, 
$1.00. 

JEawrence,  Mildred.  Peachtree  Island.  Harcourt,  1948,  $2.25. 
jLowe,  Florence.  Somebody  Else’s  Shoes.  Rinehart,  1948,  $2.25. 
f Woolley,  Catherine.  Ginnie  and  Geneva.  Morrow,  1948,  $2.00. 
t*TARSHis,  Elizabeth  Kent.  The  Village  That  Learned  To  Read. 
Houghton,  1941,  $2.00. 

JWeissenstein,  Helen.  We  Four  Together.  McKay,  1947,  $2.00. 
Meadowcroft,  Enid  L.  By  Secret  Railway.  Crowell,  1948,  $3.00. 
Watkin,  Lawrence  E.  Marty  Markham.  Holt,  1942,  $1.50. 
JGarst,  Shannon.  Wish  on  an  Apple.  Abingdon,  1948,  $2.00. 
IGaggin,  Eva  R.  All  Those  Buckles.  Viking,  1945,  $2.00. 

Phelps,  Margaret.  Regular  Cowboy.  Macrae  Smith,  1948,  $2.50. 
J^Daringer,  Helen  F.  Adopted  Jane.  Harcourt,  1947,  $2.00. 

Eyre,  Katherine  W.  Rosa  and  Randy.  Oxford,  1948,  $2.50. 
*Enright,  Elizabeth.  Then  There  Were  Five.  Rinehart,  1944, 
$2.00. 

J^Lederer,  Charlotte  B.  Y anko  in  America.  Crowell,  1943,  $2.00. 

Emblen,  Don  and  Betty.  Palomino  Boy.  Viking,  1948,  $2.00. 
t*SpERRY,  Armstrong.  Call  It  Courage.  Macmillan,  1940,  $2.50. 
t*JuDSON,  Clara  Ingram.  Petar’s  Treasure.  Houghton,  1945,  $2.00. 
fWoRTH,  Kathryn.  New  Worlds  for  Josie.  Doubleday,  1944,  $2.00. 
I^Malvern,  Gladys.  Jonica’s  Island.  Messner,  1945,  $2.50. 

Seymour,  Alta  Halverson.  Galewood  Crossing.  Westminster, 
1946,  $2.00. 
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Dusoe,  Robert.  Three  Without  Fear,  Longmans,  1947,  $2.25. 
t*NEiLS0N,  Frances  Fullerton.  Giant  Mountain.  Dutton,  1946, 
$2.25. 

t^jACKsoN,  Jesse.  Call  Me  Charley.  Harper,  1945,  $2.00.  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  $0.75. 

JFelsen,  Henry  G.  Bertie  Takes  Care.  Dutton,  1948,  $2.50. 

Corey,  Paul.  Five  Acre  Hill.  Morrow,  1946,  $2.50. 

J^Gates,  Doris.  North  Fork.  Viking,  1945,  $2.00. 

t - .  My  Brother  Mike.  Viking,  1948,  $2.50. 

Graham,  Shirley,  and  Lipscomb,  George  D.  Doctor  George  W ash- 
ington  Carver,  Scientist.  Messner,  1944,  $2.75. 

Tunis,  John  R.  The  Kid  from  Tompkins ville.  Harcourt,  1940,  $2.50. 

t* - .  Keystone  Kids.  Harcourt,  1943,  $2.50. 

f* - .  All-American.  Harcourt,  1942,  $2.50. 

- .  Yea!  Wildcats!  Harcourt,  1944,  $2.1  S. 

f^jACKsoN,  Jesse.  Anchor  Man.  Harper,  1947,  $2.00. 

JBeim,  Lorraine.  Triumph  Clear.  Harcourt,  1946,  $2.i50. 
fDicKSON,  Marguerite.  Roof  over  Our  Heads.  Nelson,  1948,  $2.50. 
J^Allen,  Adam.  New  Broome  Experiment.  Lippincott,  1944,  $2.00. 
Cavanna,  Betty.  A  Girl  Can  Dream.  Westminster,  1948,  $2.50. 
*Field,  Rachel  L.  Hepatica  Hawks.  Macmillan,  1932,  $2.50. 
Swift,  Hildegarde  Hoyt.  The  Railroad  to  Freedom.  Harcourt, 
1932,  $3.00. 

fBoNTEMPS,  Arna  W.  We  Have  Tomorrow.  Houghton,  1945,  $2.50. 
Hubbard,  Ralph.  Queer  Person.  Doubleday,  1930,  $2.00. 

Seredy,  Kate.  The  Chestry  Oak.  Viking,  1948,  $2.50. 
t^FoRBEs,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremain.  Houghton,  1943,  $3.00. 


fMcCoRMicK,  Wilfred.  The  Three-Two  Pitch.  Putnam,  1948,  $2.00. 
fScHOLZ,  Jackson.  Fielder  from  Nowhere.  Morrow,  1948,  $2.50. 
Robinson,  Jackie  [John  R.].  My  Own  Story.  Greenberg,  1948, 
cloth,  $2.00;  paper,  $1.00. 

I^Means,  Florence  Crannell.  The  Moved-Outers.  Houghton,  1945, 
$2.50. 

Seymour,  Alta  Halverson.  The  Tangled  Skein.  Westminster, 
1946,  $2.00. 

f Callaghan,  Morley.  Luke  Baldwin’s  Vow.  Winston,  1948,  $2.50. 
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SiLLiMAN,  Leland.  The  Scrapper.  Winston,  1946,  $2.50. 

f Means,  Florence  Crannell.  Great  Day  in  the  Morning.  Hough¬ 
ton,  1946,  $2.50. 

JEmery,  Anne.  Mountain  Laurel.  Putnam,  1948,  $2.50. 

t^WniTNEY,  Phyllis  A.  Willow  Hill.  McKay,  1947,  $2.50. 

fDAVis,  Robert.  That  Girl  of  Pierre’s.  Holiday  House,  1948,  $2.50. 

f  Skidmore,  Hubert.  Hill  Doctor.  Doubleday,  1940,  $2.00. 

Kerr,  Laura.  The  Girl  Who  Ran  for  President.  Nelson,  1947,  $2.50. 

Baker,  Rachel  M.  First  Woman  Doctor:  The  Story  of  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  M.  D.  Messner,  1944,  $2.75. 

Martin,  Ralph  G.  Boy  from  Nebraska:  The  Story  of  Ben  Kuroki. 
Harper,  1946,  $2.50. 

Graham,  Shirley.  Paul  Robeson:  Citizen  of  the  World.  Messner, 
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Visiting  Jimpsons,  The,  Eberle,  21 

Walk  Like  a  Mortal,  Wickenden,  20,  25,  76 
Walter,  the  Lazy  Mouse,  Flack,  93 
Wasteland,  Sinclair,  2,  36,  52,  54,  86,  96 
Watch  for  a  Tall  White  Sail,  Bell,  23,  64 
Waverly,  Walden,  64 
We  Four  Together,  Weissenstein,  21,  93 
We  Have  Tomorrow,  Bontemps,  3,  46,  94 
Weather  Breeder,  The,  Bates,  35,  66,  95 
Wenderley,  Mallette,  64 
While  the  Angels  Sing,  Carroll,  23 
Whispering  Girl,  Means,  71,  74 
Whistle,  Daughter,  Whistle,  Best,  S3,  64 
White  Feather,  The,  Allen,  50,  53 
Who  Shall  Be  Educated?,  Warner,  et  al,  46 
Who  Walk  Alone,  Burgess,  85 
Whosit  Book,  The,  Heyneman,  89,  92 
Wild  Geese,  Ostenso,  24 
Wilderness  Wife,  Pinkerton,  61,  65 
Wildwood,  Johnson,  76,  96 
Willow  Hill,  Whitney,  64,  81,  84,  95 
Winter  in  April,  Nathan,  75 
Winter  Wheat,  Walker,  44,  51,  54,  75 
Winterbound,  Bianco,  74 
Wish  on  an  Apple,  Garst,  43,  63,  93 
With  a  Dutch  Accent,  De  Jong,  62,  66 
Wonderful  Year,  The,  Barnes,  9,  30,  33,  63, 
73 

World  at  My  Finger  Tips,  The,  Ohnstad,  65 

Yanko  in  America,  Lederer,  59,  62,  93 
Yard  for  John,  A,  Clymer,  8,  39,  42 
Yea!  Wildcats!,  Tunis,  94 
Year  to  Grow,  A,  Conway,  63 
Yearling,  The,  Rawlings,  3,  23,  34,  44,  53, 
71,  75 

Years  of  the  Locust,  The,  Erdman,  54 
Yellow  Jack,  Howard,  85 
Yesterday’s  Children,  Warrick,  23,  75 
Yoke  of  Stars,  Frost,  24,  54 
Yonie  Wondernose,  De  Angeli,  33 
You  Can’t  Take  It  with  You,  Hart  y 
Kaufman,  24 

You  Have  Seen  Their  Faces,  Caldwell  lA 
Bourke-White,  46 
Young’un,  Best,  24,  31,  35,  76,  85 
Young  Barbarians,  Sattley,  63,  74 
Young  Willkie,  Hatch,  19,  23 
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THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

George  F.  Zook,  President 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Vice  President 

The  American  Council  on  Education  is  a  council  of  national  educa¬ 
tional  associations;  organizations  having  related  interests;  approved 
universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools;  state  departments  of 
education;  city  school  systems;  selected  private  secondary  schools;  and 
selected  educational  departments  of  business  and  industrial  companies. 
It  is  a  center  of  cooperation  and  coordination  whose  influence  has  been 
apparent  in  the  shaping  of  American  educational  policies  as  well  as  in 
the  formulation  of  American  educational  practices  during  the  past 
thirty-one  years.  Many  leaders  in  American  education  and  public  life 
serve  on  the  commissions  and  committees  through  which  the  Council 
operates. 
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Revised  edition  H  A  4  QQCH  \  hundred  and 

fifty  more  titles  tl  |  w  annotated. 

Thousands  of  teacf  _  ders  in  the  last  two 

years;  this  enlarged,  and  revised  edition  will  prove  even  more  helpful 
in  appealing  to  children’s  interests  and  helping  them  to  grow  in  under¬ 
standing.  The  Ladders  deal  with  eight  common  human  problems: 
Family  Life,  Community  Contrasts  (replacing  the  former  Rural-Urb^n 
Contrasts  with  change  in  focus),  Economic  Differences-^-.  Differences 
between  Generations,  Adjustment  to  New  Places  and  New  Situations, 
How  It  Feels  to  Grow  Up,  Belonging  to  Groups,  Experiences  of  Accept¬ 
ance  and  Rejection.  $1.00 

Sociometry  in  Group  Relations 

A  zuork  guide  for  teachers.  The  importance  of  interpersonal  relations 
to  group  life  has  long  been  realized.  What  has  been  missing  is  a 
method  for  diagnosing  relationships  in  school  groups.  This  book  aims 
to  supply  such  a  method.  It  has  been  written  out  of  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  teachers  in  various  schools,  and  test  situations  are  pi^-^ 
sented  in  anecdote  form  full  of  hi.m.andnterest.  Here  are  step-by-step 
techniques,  with  discussion  of  the  psychological  principles  involved, 
analysis  procedures,  and  suggested  remedial  action.  Simple  test  forms 
which  can  be  duplicated  by  any  teacher  are  illustrated.  $1.25 

Curriculum  in  Intergroup  Relations:  Secondary  School 

This  volume  is  intended  primarily  for  curriculum-makers,  and  for 
other  teachers  who  see  tlie  need  for  programs  in  intergroup  relations 
but  feel  the  need  to  acquire  some  concrete  methods  which  have  been 
found  helpful  in  other  situations.  The  case  studies  here  reported  are 
concentrated  in  the  social  studies  or  in  combinations  of  social  studies 


and  English. 


$1.25 


Literature  for  Human  Understanding 


A  stimulating  discussion  of  how  to  use  literature  to  bring  insigl 
common  pr.f'  jrins  of  life;  to  answer  questions  arising  from  contticts 
over  racial,  religious,  and  economic  differences;  to  dissipate  false  im¬ 
pressions  about  “other”  kinds  of  people.  Accounts  of  classroom  teaching 
procedures  from  first  grade  through  twelfth  show  different  ways  of 
organizing  reading  programs  so  that  the  focus  is  on  human  relations, 
“preachy”  and  moralizing  approaches  are  avoided,  and  situations  for 
objective  analysis  are  set  up.  Bibliography  of  77  titles.  $1.00 
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